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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This essay by Shri Ray is published by the Nava- 
jivan Press in the hope that it will stimulate the 
study of and research in the ideas and ideals of 
Gandhiji. As all know, Gandhiji was a man of peace, 
love and concord among all. He therefore through- 
out his long life strove hard to become a man who 
loved his Lord with all his might and all his soul; 
and this love he strove to express by serving His. 
creatures in all the spheres of life, individual, social, 
and corporate. As he himself said, his was the ideal 
that the Upanishadic Seer proclaimed to mankind in 
the following immortal verse : 

Sqrarafae aay aa fe a area a 

qa cada asta: ar wa: weaaq gay 1 
— iarafre, 9 
“God the Ruler pervades all there is in this 

Universe. Therefore renounce and dedicate all 

to Him, and then enjoy or use the portion that 

may fall to thy lot. Never covet anybody’s pos- 
sessions.’ 

This, in short, was his sadhana. This in a nut- 
shell puts down the Gandhian way, Gandhiji’s Gospel 
of Selfless Action, aarafaqar. It was not, as is with 
many of us, a compartmental view of Life; but 
his was the vision of a full life and of the whole man. 
To him it did not divide itself into social, political, 
ethical, moral, spiritual etc. To be good even at the 
cost of the very life that should be sustained in the 
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only cause of the True and the Good, was his simple 
creed. We, sophisticated with our lore and learning, 
divide and dissect it as spiritual, mystic, religious, 
ethical, moral and what not. To Gandhiji it was all 
one piece, unbreakable, indivisible, to be realized only 
by living it as such and not denying it anyway. As 
he says in the preface to his Autobiography, 

“What I want to achieve— what I have 
been striving and pining to achieve these 30 
years, —is self-realization, to see God face to 
face, to achieve Moksha. I live and move and 
have my being in pursuit of this goal. All that 
I do by way of speaking and writing, and all my 

' ventures in the political field, are directed to this 
same end. But as I have all along believed that 
what is possible for one is possible for all, my 
experiments have not been conducted in the 
closet, but in the open; and I do not think that 
this fact detracts from their spiritual value. 
There are some things which are known only to 
oneself and one’s Maker. These are clearly in- 
communicable. The experiments I am about to 
relate are not such. But they are spiritual, or 
rather moral; for the essence of religion is 
morality.” 

And he further adds in the same place, 

“These will of course include experiments 
with non-violence, celibacy and other principles 
of conduct believed to be distinct from Truth. But 
for me, Truth is the sovereign principle, which 
includes numerous other principles. This truth 
is not only truthfulness in word, but truthfulness 
in thought also, and not only the relative truth 
of our conception, but the Absolute Truth, the 
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Eternal Principle, that is God. There are innu- 
merable definitions of God, because his manifes- 
tations are innumerable. They overwhelm me 
with wonder and awe and for a moment stun me. 
But! worship. God as Truth only.......... Tam 
prepared to sacrifice the things dearest to me in 
pursuit of this quest. Even if the sacrifice de- 
manded be my very life, I hope I may be pre- 
bared. to give it... 

“Though this path is straight and narrow 
and sharp as the razor’s edge, for me it has been. 
meee quickest and eaciest.......... Often in my 
progress I have had faint glimpses of the Abso- 
lute Truth, God, and daily the conviction is grow- 
ing upon me that He alone is real and all else is: 


Such a mystic faith in Truth led him on to live 
and suffer for it. This way, which looks merely moral 
to some, in the life-effort of this servant of Truth, this. 
man of prayer, became a mystic faith that sustained 
him on to break away from all that is untrue and 
wicked, and persist in all that is true and holy. In 
other words, life to him was a total and eternal war 
against evil to be fought under the only worthy ban- 
ner of Truth and Non-violence. Of course, such a 
way of life has tremendous ethical implications for a 
world that seems to have lost faith with the mystic, 
the holy, and the humble. Prof. Ray, in his essay, 
tries, with his scolasticism, to study these implica- 
tions as they appear to him. In the course of this 
study the criticism that he offers and the observations 
that he makes on various points he touches may per- 
haps be disputed by some students of Gandhiji. But 
their value lies in that they stimulate thought and 
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raise questions that may be helpful in understanding 
better Gandhiji and his life and philosophy. We may 
only, at the end, add that the views expressed in this 
essay are entirely the author’s, and they are published 
for what value they may have to the reader, and in 
the hope that the essay will help the study of 
Gandhiji’s life and philosophy, which the war-torn 

world very badly needs today. 3 
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“2 gain eee ing partly by intuition an@ 
NS ye byediscursive, ught, logical examination and. 
comparisons: e relations and meanings of any | 
subject are to be understood not only by comparison 
of its details with one another, but also by relating 
them to their totality and to a larger whole. Under- 
standing gained thus by discursive thought makes. 
explicit and firm the formless understanding gained 
by intuition, because it can thus be tested in the same: 
terms by the thinking of other men. 


For these reasons a study of the philosophy of 
Gandhiji helps us to understand him and hence to. 
follow his lead. 


Therefore this study by Mr Ray is valuable and. 
useful. It does not profess to be a rigorous and com- 
plete criticism of every item of Gandhiji’s philosophy, 
but rather a careful description of moderate length. 
Though the commentary is not exhaustive, it is scho- 
larly, acute and well balanced. The moderate length 
of the book may make it useful to a larger number of 
people than if it were longer. I am glad that 
Mr Ray has written it and I commend it to 
prospective readers. 


Richard B. Gregg 
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PREFACE 


Mahatma Gandhi's life is his philosophy. Never 
in history has there been a man who so devoutly 
lived a life in tune with his philosophy as Gandhiji. 
True, Jesus Christ, Gautama Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Muhammad and other religious leaders led their lives 
according to their teachings but all of them were of 
the religious or spiritual plane. On a mundane plane 
it is Gandhiji and Gandhiji alone whose action and 
thought were always in consonance with each other. 
Sometimes he failed but he knew that he failed; some- 
times the action was seemingly contrary to the 
thought but he knew that they were really in har- 
mony ; sometimes he erred but he knew how to cor- 
rect errors and he did correct them afterwards. Gan- 
dhiji, a man of earth, sought to make this earth joyous 
and peaceful. His aspirations after salvation were 
directed towards ethical ideals. Beyond moral ex- 
cellence he could not go but as far as he went he was 
thorough and sincere. The mysteries of reality lie 
in layers. Values spiritual, values religious and 
values ethical are arranged in a scale of hierarchy. 
Spiritual values bring us face to face with the inner- 
most core of reality while the other orders of values 
only bring us near it. On the ethical plane Gandhiji 
is truly a saint. But to rank him with the Buddha 
or Christ is to confuse the various orders of values. 
Gandhiji realized the inevitability of confusion on 
the part of common man and warned people not to 
call him Mahatma. Indeed he trembled when people 
would class him with religious leaders and mystics. 

He was killed by bullet shots fired at him by a 
Hindu young man who hailed from Maharashtra. The 
melancholy event took place as he was going to 
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prayer on January 30, 1948, on Friday. On one 
Friday Jesus who came to redeem mankind was cru- 
cified by his men. On the same day Gandhiji was 
killed for his faith and philosophy which was to 
serve as a panacea for the evils that beset mankind. 
Gandhiji’s mortal body died but his soul will remain 
ever immortal, his faith ever permanent. Whatever 
he could not achieve by his life, he attained by death. 
The philosophy of non-violence which he preached 
and followed with sincerity will remain inscribed for 
all time to come in every heart. The Buddha preach- 
ed ahimsa (non-violence) in the past, Gandhiji has 
taught it again to the modern times. He is a true 
pilgrim along the path of salvation. The greatest 
feature of Gandhiji’s greatness is the integrity of idea 
and life. Not a single idea he cherished that was not 
integrated with his whole being. Every idea of his 
was observed, experimented and assimilated by his 
life. Another feature that makes Gandhiji unique is 
that he could control his will as also those of others. 
This is why he was a born leader of mankind.* 

In this book we have attempted tio elucidate the 
main principles of his ethical philosophy. At the out- 
set we have given an outline of his philosophy. The 
second chapter deals with Gandhiji’s conception of 
Truth as God. The third discusses the nature of 
Satyagraha and we have devoted the last chapter to 
explain what Gandhiji called ethical religion. 

My best thanks are due to Shri R. B. Gregg, Shri 
Gurudayal Mallik and Shri S. K. George for their kind 
help and encouragement. 

*“ Gandhi is human will personified. He is master of his 


own will and is therefore able to control and direct the wills of 
others.” — Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru by K. Kripalani, p. 12. 
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————" PHILOSOPHY 


In order to understand and appreciate Gandhiji 
as a philosopher, the following significance of philo- 
sophy is essential. Philosophy not merely means the 
knowledge or wisdom about reality but also implies 
the application of such knowledge to all walks of life. 
Mere theoretic knowledge is barren as action bereft 
of knowledge is futile. Gandhiji does not claim to 
have known reality in its entirety. Nor does he 
revel in such metaphysical conundrums as proofs 
of the existence of God, creation, evolution, immor- 
tality or objectivity of values. He wanted to lead 
the life of a non-attached man. In the words of 
Huxley “the ideal man is the non-attached man. 
Non-attached to his bodily sensations and lusts. Non- 
attached to his craving for power and possessions. 
Non-attached to the objects of these various desires. 
Non-attached to his anger and hatred ; non-attached 
to his: exclusive loves. Non-attached to wealth, 
fame, social position...... race 


Gandhiji starts from his Hindu religion ; and the 
metaphysical solutions of eternal problems from a 
Hindu angle of vision form the bases of his philo- 
sophy. He has not sought to dnswer or solve the pro- 
blems from an independent perspective of experience 


* Finds and Means, pp. 3-4. 
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or reason. Rather the Hindu scriptures have 
created in him settled notions about reality. In this 
connexion it must be admitted that he did not accept 
the Hindu scriptures in toto. That which is illogical 
or immoral was always repugnant to him. The 
Vedas, Upanishads, Gita and Puranas were accept- 
able to him provided they had appealed to his reason. 
In this respect he is both an orthodox and a hetero- 
dox. He would also accept such teachings of religions 
other than Hinduism; of philosophies other than 
the ancient Indian one as were in accordance with 
his reason and moral sense. 

Did he make an extensive study of the scriptures, 
especially the Hindu lore? He imbibed the Hindu 
tradition as if by heredity and the Hindu environ- 
ment nurtured it. He also read some scriptures. 
From his writings we gather that he was conversant 
with the Gita, Bible, Ramayana of Tulsidas and a few 
Upanishads. Besides these, he made desultory read- 
ings of the scriptures of Muslims, Jainas and Bud- 
dhists. * Gandhiji was born a Hindu and all through 
his life appreciated reality with the true Hindu mind 
which is always highly catholic in outlook. Under 
the caption “ Why I am a Hindu ”’, Gandhiji writes : 
“ Believing as I do in the influence of heredity, being 
born in a Hindu family, I have remained a Hindu. 
I should reject it if I found it inconsistent with my 
moral sense or my spiritual growth. On examination 
I have found it to be the most tolerant of all reli- 
gions known to me. Its freedom from dogma makes 
a forcible appeal to me inasmuch as it gives the 
votary the largest scope for self-expression. Not 


* See Christian Missions: Their Place in India by M. K. G., 
DP. 02, 
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being an exclusive religion, it enables the followers 
of that faith not merely to respect all the other reli- 
gions, but it also enables them to admire and assimi- 
late whatever may be good in the other faiths. Non- 
violence is common to all religions but it has found 
the highest expression and application in Hinduism. 
(I do not regard Jainism and Buddhism as separate 
from Hinduism). Hinduism believes in the oneness 
not merely of all human life but in the oneness of 
all that lives. Its worship of the cow is in my opinion 
its unique contribution to the evolution of humani- 
tarianism. It is a practical application of the belief 
in the oneness and, therefore, sacredness of all life. 
The great belief in transmigration is a direct conse- 
quence of that belief. Finally the discovery of the 
law of Varnashrama is a magnificent result of the 
ceaseless search for truth.” * 

The character of Reality, as known and realized 
by Gandhiji, is Truth. God can be experienced 
through truth. Whenever a true word is uttered ; 
wherever a true action is done and whenever a true 
feeling is felt, we feel the existence of God. He exists 
because Truth exists. The other aspects of the God- 
head, namely, beauty and goodness do not appeal to 
Gandhiji as fundamental. But truth, for him, implies 
beauty and goodness. “All true art must help the 
soul to realize its inner self...... All truths, niot 
merely true ideas, but truthful faces, truthful pic- 
tures or songs are highly beautiful. People gene- 
rally fail to see beauty in truth...... Whenever men 
begin to see beauty in truth, then true art will 
arise.” 


* Christian Missions, p. 36. 
7 Young India, 13-11-’24. 
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Truth has to be realized not through discursive 
understanding but intuition. It is not reason but 
love that leads us to God. Does reason lead us astray ? 
No.* In Gandhian philosophy reason has a definite 
place of its own. Truths felt by intuition are after- 
wards described and explained by reason. 


Through intuition Gandhiji discovers the tech- 
nique of realizing truth. The technique is Satyagraha 
or as he calls it Soul-force. Satyagraha literally 
means holding fast to truth which is existent. Asa 
principle it is most effective and perfect but in its 
practical application it sometimes fails because the 
means of application are never perfect. Gandhiji 
himself has confessed on so many occasions his own 
imperfection and inability to apply Satyagraha to all 
walks of life. During the communal disturbance at 
Noakhali, Gandhiji said to himself, “ My own way 
of fulfilling Satyagraha may fail; but Truth and 
Satyagraha shall never fail.” 


The originality of Gandhiji lies in making Satya- 
graha an art. He has applied this art to all affairs, 
individual or domestic, national or international. All 
fields of human behaviour — religion, politics, socio- 
logy, family and education— come under its scope. 
Satyagraha was not used by Gandhiji for the first 
time in the history of mankind but it is he who first 
made it a universal art, applicable to all phenomena. 
He found in Satyagraha an eternal creed which can 
triumph over all evils and lead mankind to salva- 
tion. 

What is salvation ? Does it mean the realization 
of the Absolute or Brahman, and if so in what form ? 
Does Gandhiji believe in Sankara’s mission of 
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becoming the Brahman or does he like to uphold 
Ramanuja’s or Hegel’s idea of salvation ? Unfortunate- 
ly he does not discuss these questions from a philoso- 
pher’s perspective. He tacitly believes in the Hindu 
idea of salvation. But the Hindu idea on the issue 
is not one. Hindu lore is like shot-silk that admits 
of many colours. By salvation, all that Gandhiji 
means is the deliverance of the soul from the body. 
In liberation the soul gets itself freed from the machi- 
nations of matter and enjoys eternal bliss. The 
Vaishnava mode of thinking made a permanent im- 
pression on Gandhiji’s mind in his early childhood. 
And his philosophy is more or less the Vaishnava 
philosophy. Though he is a Hindu, he is more a 
Vaishnava Hindu than a Shakta Hindu. 


Gandhiji does not worry much about the final 
form of salvation. Like Buddha he is most concern- 
ed with the. leading of a good life. In other words, 
not philosophy but ethics is the pivot of his teach- 
ings. He aspires after an ethical excellence. Satya- 
graha aims at lifting men to the highest ethical plane. 
Above the ethical plane lie the religious and philoso- 
phical planes. Gandhiji’s aim is humble and his 
ideal is fixed only at the moral level. Communion 
with God or /shvara on the religious plane and Abso- 
lute or Brahman on the highest philosophical plane, 
is beyond the range of his sadhana. Religious mys- 
ticism or philosophical spiritualism are not his ways. 
He is content with a good life where he meets evil by 
good and creates good. This does not mean that he 
has no religious convictions. Indeed religion is his 
starting point but that is only an ethical religion. He 
needs religion in so far as it is necessary for ethical 
pursuits. 
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Posterity will judge how far he has been a truly 
moral man. There have been lapses in his life but 
ion the whole it can be said that he is a devoted truth- 
seeker. He is on the onward march to the highest 
ethical values. Every defect, every lapse, every blun- 
der, every fault or foible puts him securely on the 
right track. That he is far above the average, that 
he is really the high-souled is almost a truism. But 
one would hesitate to put him in the same rank with 
Gautama Buddha or Jesus Christ. Buddha’s or 
Christ’s life was one of fullest non-attachment but 
Gandhiji could not win that complete victory. On 
certain occasions he confessed that the six passions 
had haunted him. To the query, ‘You never get 
angry, is it true?’ Gandhiji replies, “It is not that 
I do not get angry. I do not give vent to anger.” * 
In Young India he confesses: ‘“ All I claim for my- 
self is that I am incessantly trying to overcome every 
one of my weaknesses....... I believe it to be possi- 
ble for every human being to attain that blessed and 
indescribable sinless state in which he feels within 
himself the presence of God to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. It is, I must confess, as yet a distant 
scene.” + 


The first achievement of Gandhiji’s_ ethical 
sadhana lies in his insistence on the sacredness of 
life. Life everywhere must be respected, be it in 
the tree or the cow or the untouchable. Every bit 
of life on earth is a part of the Divine life. The un- 
touchables are Harijans or men of God. All through 
his life Gandhiji has championed the cause of 


* Christian Missions, p. 168. 
t Young India, 17-11-21. 
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depressed life, enslaved life and dumb life. Indeed, his 
love towards all life constitutes his attempt to 
realize the Vaishnava ideal, Vasudevah sarvamidam 
(Everything is He). But sometimes while reveren- 
cing the lower or depressed forms of life, he goes to 
the other extreme of developing a sort of apathy to- 
wards higher forms of life and values of culture. The 
Harijans, persecuted Jews, down-trodden races, quar- 
relling communities and the entire dumb creation of 
God occupy the centre of his mind while poetry, 
philosophy, music, painting and science remain in 
the outskirts. 

It is not that he dislikes the higher manifesta- 
tions of life but he has no passion for them. Some- 
times he attempts to synthesize the old and the new. 
Old customs and practices are always dear to him. 
But he cares to examine and reform them in the light. 
of the new. Sometimes in his overwhelming zeal for 
the past, the values of the present are lost sight of. 
His attempt at a synthesis becomes abortive in such 
eases, since he cannot cull the best of modern times. 
and weave it with that of the olden times. 

His second achievement is the virtue of honesty. 
Virtues have become most scarce these days. People 
are moving round and round in a circle of endless: 
vices. Whenever we hear of a single virtue sincerely 
realized in any life, our attention is drawn to it and 
our reverence ensues. Gandhiji has realized in his 
life honesty. Whatever he preaches, he does. The 
loin-cloth, minimum quantity of diet, fasts and 
penances are not clever devices to bluff people. They 
form the basic atoms of his very being. This single 
cardinal virtue of honesty, rightly realized, has lifted 
Gandhiji in the estimation of thousands. True, he 
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has been in error several times but everytime his 
honesty has been unassailable. 


Why is Gandhiji so popular with all mankind ? 
Prof. Radhakrishnan remarks: “In my travels in 
different parts of the world I have noted that Gan- 
dhiji’s reputation is more universal than that of the 
greatest statesmen and leaders of nations, and his 
personality more beloved and esteemed than any or 
all of them. His name is familiar to such a degree 
that there is scarcely a peasant or a factory worker 
who does not consider him to be a friend of human 
ming: 


The reason is not far to seek. Gandhiji’s name 
is a household word because he is truly human. 
According to poet Tagore, Gandhiji occupies a per- 
manent place in our hearts because he has realized 
in him humanity. “Great as he is as a politician, 
as an organizer, as a leader of men, as a moral re- 
former, he is greater than all these as a man because 
none of these aspects and activities limits his huma- 
nity. They are rather inspired and sustained by it. 
Though an incorrigible idealist and given to referring 
all conduct to certain pet formulae of his own, he is 
essentially a lover of men and not of mere ideas; 
which makes him so cautious and conservative in 
his revolutionary schemes. If he proposes an experi- 
ment for society, he must first subiect himself to its 
ordeal. If he calls for a sacrifice, he must first pay 
its price himself. While many socialists wait for all 
to be deprived of their privileges before they would 
part with theirs, this man first renounces before he 


*See Mahatma Gandhi edited by S. Radhakrishnan, p. 39. 
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ventures to make any claims on the renunciation of 
others.” * 

Another cause of his popularity lies, as men- 
tioned earlier, in his application of Satyagraha to 
politics and his programme of social reform. People 
before him professed the wondrous results of non- 
violence as a kind of moral war (dharmayuddha). 
But none in the past experimented with non-violence 
so comprehensively and so intensively as he has 
done in our times. Sincere application of Satya- 
graha to the minutest details of politics is Gandhiji’s 
achievement. He made several experiments with 
Satyagraha and the war-torn world has seen their 
fruits. Gandhiji has not been able to wean mankind 
from violence. But his triumph lies in drawing the 
attention of the mass-mind to the wonders of non- 
violence. If we believe in an upward evolution of 
the human mind, we must affirm that ahimsa and 
Satyagraha are destined to outshine all forms of vio- 
lence or himsa. It is not a mere pious wish but a 
dialectical necessity. 


Social reform forms an important part of Gan- 
dhiji’s practical philosophy. Discovery of truth in 
the social realm has been one of his main objectives. 
He experimented with the solution of such problems 
as unemployment, education of the masses and dis- 
unity amongst social groups. His chief contribution to 
the problem of poverty and unemployment lies in his 
programme of khaddar.+ In the opinion of C. F. 


*See article on “Gandhi the Man” by Rabindranath 
Tagore. The Sunday Statesman, Feb. 13, 1938. 

+ By the programme of Khaddar we mean the revival of 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving of textiles and redevelopment 
of other village industries. 
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Andrews, “he has been the first in this’ modern, 
machine age, to revive among the agricultural people 
of the world on a vast scale the practice of village 
industries.” * Thus he wanted to save at least half 
of the human race from moral as well as physical 
starvation. Moral truth cannot be attained in a 
famished body and Gandhiji’s concern was to give 
people food first and then lead them to the moral 
path. 


In a study of Gandhiji as a philosopher, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: What place does Gandhiji 
occupy in the History of Philosophy? History of 
Philosophy is a record of values. Values are of dif- 
ferent orders and the most prominent ones are phy- 
sical values, moral values and spiritual values. These 
three values are connected with one another by a 
strong bond of relationship. An inner pull lifts and 
develops physical values to spirituality through 
moral. excellence. Considered by this “¢riterion. 
Marxism, which stands for physical values, develops 
into Gandhism, a philosophy of moral values. Again 
Gandhism finds its fulfilment in spirituality. 


Karl Marx did not think that the world of events 
is a Shadow of the world of pure Idea. He asserts 
against Hegel that our minds and objects around us 
are positive entities, not mere reflections of the Idea. 
Again, for Hegel, change is an appearance put for 
Marx, it is the only nature of reality. To Marx, mat- 
ter and not idea is the stuff of reality and this is why 
he calls his philosophy ‘materialist’. But he accepts 
the dialectical method of Hegel and says that matter 


*See Mahatma Gandhi edited by S. Radhakrishnan. 
(Article by C. F. Andrews). 
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evolves after the dialectical pattern. But the Marxist 
dialectic is different from the Hegelian one. 

In Capital Marx says definitely: ‘My own dia- 
lectical method is not only fundamentally different 
from the Hegelian dialectical method, but is its very 
opposite. For Hegel, the thought process is the de- 
miurge of the real and for him the real is only the 
outward manifestation of the Idea. In my view, on 
the other hand, the idea is nothing other than the 
material when it has been transposed and translated 
inside the human brain. Although in Hegel’s hands 
dialectic underwent a mystification, this does not 
obviate the fact that he was the first to expound the 
general forms of its movement in a comprehensive 
and fully conscious way. In Hegel’s writings, dia- 
lectic stands on its head. You must turn it right 
Way up again if you want to discover the rational 
kernel that is hidden away within the trappings of 
mystification ”’ 

Social evolution has been explained by Marx 
from a materialist standpoint. The famous discovery 
of Marx in this field is that events make minds and 
minds never make events. Economic forces make 
the class and it is the class that makes history. What 
then are the economic forces? They are the pro- 
ductive forces such as the soil, solar heat, metals, 
minerals, steam-power, electricity etc. But are the 
productive forces sufficient by themselves? Is not 
human mind the shaper and organizer of the forces ? 
It is unfortunate that Marx attributes a lower place 
to mind. However, it is not our business here to 
enter into a critique of Marxism. Our concern at 
this step is to find out the goal of Marx’s social evo- 
lution. The end lies in classless society, a socialist 
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state. With great dialectical acumen Marx starts 
from the thesis of feudalism, passes through the anti- 
thesis of capitalism and concludes with the synthesis 
of socialism. But the pertinent query crops up: does 
dialectical evolution stop with the establishment of 
the classless society ? Granted that all men of this 
earth have got food, clothing and shelter, will the 
course of evolution come to a standstill? Prof. 
Radhakrishnan in his Religion and Society says, 
Marx admits that there is scope for social evolution 
even after the communist society is established. In 
what way, then, will the principle of dialectic operate 
in such social evolution ? Physical values have been 
attained and hence, we suggest, the dialectic will 
operate for the establishment of moral values. At- 
tention will be diverted from the Outer Man to the 
Inner Man. The Inner Man has to be developed ; 
such moral virtues as love, friendship, justice, truth 
and non-violence have to be attained. Here we pass 
from Marxism to Gandhism. 

For the establishment of the classless society 
Marx has advocated violence. The Communist Mani- 
festo says: “The Communists disdain to conceal 
their views and their aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forcible over- 
throw of all existing social conditions. Let the ruling 
class tremble at a communist revolution. The prole- 
tarians have'nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win. Working men of all countries, 
unite.” But Gandhism always advocates non-vio- 
lence under all circumstances. Ahimsa is the law 
of the Inner Man and himsa that of the Outer Man. 
To meet evil by evil is a law of the animal world. 
Every violent action has its violent reaction. Nature 
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is red in tooth and claw. But what about men who 
are not merely animals but rational animals? Men 
are destined to be moral and hence they must culti- 
vate ahimsa or non-violence. To meet evil by good 
is the prerogative of men alone. The scriptures 
declare that good conquers evil in the long run. The 
Vedas, the Gita, the Bible, Buddhism, Jainism and the 
religion of Confucius preach the gospel of good and 
urge men to face evil by it. Gandhiji realized in his 
life the values of ahimsa which is another name for 
God. He conquered violence by love on several occa- 
sions. The last words that came out of his lips when 
he was killed, were: Hei Rama! (Oh Rama, Oh 
God !). 

Culture of non-violence means culture of all 
moral values. Gandhiji struck the very bedrock 
when he had laid emphasis on ahimsa. Indeed this 
moral virtue is one which comprises all other virtues 
under its sweep. Non-violence is utterly false if it 
does not include love, friendship, benevolence or 
charity in its scope. In other words the cult of 
ahimsa demands the full development of the entire 
gamut of moral virtues. 

Granted that all men have become moral, will 
the nisus of evolution stop here? The moral plane 
culminates in the spiritual plane. The onward prin- 
ciple of evolution starts again from the moral region 
and finds its final fulfilment in spirituality. “‘ Know 
thyself” is the end of all philosophies and yogas. 
Self-knowledge is not perfect in the moral plane. 
Only in spirituality can an individual know himself 
fully. 


Chapter IT 


GOD IS TRUTH 


H. Joachim in his book, The Nature of Truth, 
opines: “ Anything is true which can be con- 
ceived. It is true because, and in so far as, it can 
be conceived. Conceivability is the essential nature 
of TrUL a ees, We do not mean by ‘conceive’ to form 
a, mental picture...... To conceive means for us to 
think clearly and logically, to hold many elements 
together in a connexion necessitated by their several 
elements. And to be conceivable means to be a signi- 
ficant whole or a whole possessed of meaning for 
thought.” * At once the question arises: Does the 
significant whole express itself only in reasoning or 
discursive thinking ? Prof. Joachim admits the possi- 
bility of a significant whole, finding expression in 
“moral and religious values which may be beyond 
discursive thinking. But his preference is always for 
reflective thinking so far as truth is concerned. To 
Gandhiji, Truth is God who is the systematic and 
Significant whole. But how does he get at the idea 
that God is Truth. Not by reasoning but by imme- 
diate apprehension he arrives at that definite but 
simple idea. Descartes laid it down as a principle 
that a seeker after truth must not affirm anything 
as true which he cannot clearly and distinctly per- 
ceive. He must first apprehend intuitively certain 


*The Nature of Truth, p. 66. Joachim’s book contains 
a masterly analysis of the various theories of truth. 
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“simple propositions’. This intuition leads to the 
formation of the first principles of reasoning. From 
these principles the whole system of Truth has to be 
deduced. In Cartesian philosophy self-evident in- 
dubitable truths constitute the foundation on which 
the edifice of knowledge and truth is built. “ Thus 
the ideal of knowledge for Descartes is a coherent 
system of truths, where each truth is apprehended 
in its logical position : the immediate as the basis and 
the mediate truths in their necessary dependence on 
the immediate.” * 


Gandhiji also starts from the intuitive know- 
ledge of truth and deduces certain conclusions there- 
from. In this respect his approach and the Cartesian 
approach are very much alike. Descartes unlike 
Gandhiji had worked out logically a system of know- 
ledge and his perspective was that of a metaphy- 
sician. But Gandhiji’s approach was religious and 
ethical. This is why he could not build logically a 
well-connected philosophical system. Logic he ad- 
mitted but only as subservient to intuitive apprehen- 
sion. Certain main principles were self-evident to: 
him but by reflective thinking he deduced diverse 
conclusions from them. 


The question crops up: How could Gandhiji 
reconcile intuitive apprehension with logical think- 
ing? There are some who lay undue importance 
on intuition in Gandhian philosophy. They class him 
as a mystic since his philosophy of truth is in affinity 
with that of such mystics as Jesus Christ, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Bernard. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus 
has been regarded as the Logos or the underlying 


*The Nature of Truth, p. 72. 
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Reason of the universe. This Reason implies 
that Truth is the governing principle of the universe. 
In his life Jesus Christ was fearless and his contro- 
versies with the Pharisees were controversies about 
truth. The moral teaching of Jesus is also based on 
truth. “Let us take for example the beatitudes. 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit ’, for they, understand- 
ing the truth about outward things, are not held by 
them. ‘Blessed are they that mourn’, for they have 
entered into the truth of sorrow. ‘Blessed are the 
meek ’, or non-violent for they alone can inherit the 
kingdom of truth. That which is gained by meek- 
ness will be kept by meekness but that which is 
gained by violence will be lost by violence. ‘ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness ’” 
—the ancient word that meant the life of truth. 
‘Blessed are the merciful’, for they know the truth 
about all humanity, and the confession created by 
such knowledge leads them to the blessedness of the 
pure in heart, who experience the immediate vision 
of the Perfect Truth. ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers ’, 
for truth is ever creative, and must bring its healing 
energies to regulate the life of society. But the lover 
of truth will suffer, and ‘blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake’, that is, for their 
loyalty to their ideal of truth. Thus every beatitude 
may be regarded as deriving its power from truth.” * 
St. Augustine thought of Reality as Truth. To him 
God is Truth.t He ransacked philosophies to find 


*See the article by V. Elwin on “Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Philosophy of Truth”. Modern Review, August-October, 1933. , 

t‘‘O eternal Truth, and true Love, and lovely Eternity, 
Thou art my God.” See Augustine’s Confessions (Tr. by Bigg, 
BK VII, Ch. X). 
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out the intellectual aspect of truth and his Confes- 
sions show that he also searched truth from the 
moral aspect. In Confessions he writes: ‘Thou (O 
God) lovest the-truth and he that doeth it, cometh 
to the light. This would I do in my heart before 
Thee in confession and in my writing, before many 
witnesses.” * St. Bernard thought of God as Divine 
Lover and Truth. He always advocated the cause of 
contemplation which is ‘soul’s unerring intuition, 
the unhesitating apprehension of Truth’. 


Should we say, Gandhiji was a mystic? He was 
not a mystic since he never led the mystical life. A 
mystic’s life is characterized by the following princi- 
ples of mysticism. Underhill says, “The aims of 
mysticism are wholly transcendental and spiritual. 
It is in no way concerned with adding to, exploring, 
rearranging or improving anything in the visible uni- 
verse. The mystic brushes aside that universe even 
in its most supernormal manifestations. Though he 
does not, as his enemies declare, neglect his duty to 
the many, his heart is always set upon the changeless 
One. This One is for the mystic, not merely the 
reality of all that is, but also a living and personal 
object of Love; never an object of exploration. It 
draws his whole being homeward, but always under 
the guidance of the heart. Living union with this 
One — which is the term of his adventure — is a de- 
finite state or form of enhanced life. - It is obtained 
neither from an intellectual realization of its delights, 
nor from the most acute emotional longings. Though 
these must. be present, they are not enough. It is 


* Confessions of St. Augustine, BK. X. (Ed. by Temple 
Scott). 
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arrived at by a definite and arduous psychological 
process — the so-called mystic way —entailing the 
complete remaking of character and the liberation 
of a new, or rather latent, form of consciousness, 
which imposes on the self the condition which is 
sometimes inaccurately called ‘ecstasy’ but is better 
named the Unitive State.” * If we view the entire 
life process of Gandhiji from the standpoint of the 
above principles, we at once find that he cannot be 
called a mystic in the sense in which Jesus Christ, 
St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, Shri Chaitanya 
and others are so called. May we suggest that Gan- 
dhiji, though not a mystic, had on several occasions 
what may be.called the mystic mood? This sugges- 
tion becomes rather plausible when we take into 
consideration the “inner voice’”’ which Gandhiji had 
experienced in his life. The “inner voice” led him 
and momentous decisions were dictated by it. What 
is this voice? Is it simply the working of his sub- 
conscious ? When he could not come to any definite 
conclusion regarding any intricate and many-fangled 
situation, political or otherwise, he ceased thinking 
consciously over it. The whole idea sank into the 
subconscious and suddenly one fine morning, the de- 
cision arose from the depths of the subconscious and 
took possession of his whole conscious mind. Gandhiji 
called it his inner voice. A psychologist would call it 
the voice of the subconscious. Should we then dismiss 
the experience of the “inner voice” as the working 
of the subconscious? It will be perhaps unwise to 
explain all cases of the “inner voice ” that Gandhiji 
had heard in the above manner. On certain occasions 


* Mysticism by E. Underhill (4th Ed.), p. 96. 
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as a true mystic he heard within him a voice that 
was not his own. He surrendered himself completely 
to the Divine who talked to and worked through him. 
It is indeed very hard to assess the value of a mysti- 
cal experience. Logically the value is zero since it 
cannot be brought under the scope of scientific 
investigation. Hither you take a mystic to be a mad 
person or a truthful one. If you take him to be vera- 
cious, you have to believe in what he says. Gandhiji 
said on several occasions that he had heard the ‘ inner 
voice’”’. Gandhiji’s veracity compels one to believe 
that his experiences must be true. A psychological 
explanation need not be the only or whole explana- 
tion. , 

The upshot of our discussion so far is this. 
Intuitively Gandhiji apprehends certain principles 
and later on confirms or elaborates them by logical 
reasoning. The proper relation between intuition 
and reason is that intuition is the tree and reason the 
flower. In the words of B. Russell, “ the opposition 
of instinct (intuition) and reason is mainly illusory. 
Instinct, intuition or insight is what first leads to the 
_ belief which subsequent reason confirms or confutes ; 
but the confirmation, where it is possible, consists, 
in the last analysis, of agreement with other beliefs 
no less instinctive. Reason is a harmonizing, con- 
trolling force rather than a creative one. Even in 
the most purely logical realm, it is insight that first 
arrives at what is new.” * 


Is truth static or dynamic’? The Cartesian phi- 
losophy seems to hold the view that truth is fixed and 
unalterable. In other words, truth is a= static 


*See his Mysticism and Logic. 
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consummated whole of experience. The idea of a 
growing truth is much in favour with the pragmatists. 
William James would hold that truth happens to a 
judgment in the course of experience.* A judgment is 
made true when it works satisfactorily in experience. 
By working satisfactorily is meant producing conse- 
quences that are intellectually and practically satisfy- 
ing. According to pragmatists all truths are dynamic. 
Gandhiji believes that truth is fixed and unalterable. 
Truth manifests itself in diverse ways. “ Finite 
human beings shall never know in its fulness Truth 
and Love which is itself infinite.’ + So far as know- 
ledge is concerned, one may have clearer and clearer 
notion of truth. There are degrees of our apprehen- 
sion of it. Thus we see, in Gandhian philosophy, 
truth is static but knowledge thereof is dynamic in 
character. 

Truth or God is a systematic whole of laws. 
“God and God’s law are not different things or facts, 
in the sense that an earthly king and his law are 
different. Because God is an idea, Law Himself; 
therefore, it is impossible to conceive God as breaking 
the Law ’’. t The laws constitute the Godhead. Reason 
can fathom some of the laws though not all. Once 
the laws are apprehended, reason interprets, deduces 
conclusions and makes practical application of them. 
The question arises: Can reason correctly interpret 
the laws? Such epistemological queries do not dis- 
turb philosophers like Gandhiji whose approach to 
philosophy is direct and not through the preliminary 


**“ Truth happens to an idea; it is made true by events.” 
See History of Western Philosophy by B. Russell, p. 844. 

+The Unseen Power by M. K. Gandhi, p. 42. 

t Selections from Gandhi by N. K. Bose, p. 6. 
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of a theory of knowledge. They need not be called dog- 
matic since vanity of knowledge is unknown to them. 

Is God a person? Gandhiji sometimes thinks of 
God as impersonal. “I do not,” says he, “ regard 
God as a Person’’.* But again he worships God and 
sends prayers to Him as if He were a Person. Also 
he does not disbelieve in idol-worship. He declares 
in a mood of religious ecstasy: ‘I must go with 
God as my only guide. He is a Jealous Lord. He 
will allow no one to share His authority. One has 
therefore to appear before Him in all weakness, 
empty-handed and in a spirit of full surrender, and 
then He enables you to stand before a whole world 
and protects you from harm.” ¢ It is hard to recon- 
cile these different ways of Gandhiji’s thinking. If 
God be equated with a system of laws, there is hardly 
any reason to attribute personal qualities to Him. 
Maybe God has been viewed by him from two as- 
_ pects, viz., personal and impersonal. The personal 
aspect presents the phenomenal picture of Divinity. 
But the real Divinity is to be found only in the im- 
personal. 

Where should we find God? Gandhiji answers : 
“It is unnecessary to believe in an extra-mundane 
Power called God in order to sustain our faith in 
ahimsa. But God is not a Power residing in the 
clouds. God is an unseen Power residing within us 
and nearer to us than finger-nails to the flesh...... 
God is in every one of us and, therefore, we have 
to identify ourselves with every human being without 
exception. This is called cohesion or attraction in 
scientific language. In the popular language it is 


* Selections from Gandhi, p. 6. 
+ Young India, 3-9-’31. 
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called love.” * God is to be found in all lives whe- 
ther human or sub-human ; in all matter whether re- 
fined or gross. This pantheistic attitude of Gandhiji 
is a direct outcome of his. Vaishnava mind. The 
motto of a Vaishnava is Vasudevah sarvamidam or 
Everything is He. The laws of nature are not im- 
posed by God on us. Rather He is the synthesis of 
the various laws. All natural laws are divine laws. 
Laws of logic are also His laws and He cannot over- 
ride any of them. But the man-made laws of the 
State cannot be said to be divine laws since they are 
sometimes made in opposition to laws of nature and 
logic. Laws of the State are changeable while natu- 
ral and logical laws are unalterable. 

Is God benevolent or malevolent? ‘I see, God 
is purely benevolent for I can see that in the midst 
of death, life persists, in the midst of untruth, truth 
persists, in the midst of darkness, light persists. 
Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light. He is 
Love — Supreme Good.” ¢ It seems Gandhiji pro- 
ceeds logically or on rational grounds. He argues 
that though there is repulsion enough in nature, 
she lives by attraction. Mutual love enables nature 
to persist. Man does not live by destruction. Self- 
love compels regard for others. ‘“ The fact that there 
are so many men still alive in the world shows that 
it is based not en the force of arms but on the force 
of truth and love. Therefore the greatest and most 
unimpeachable evidence of the success of this force 
is to be found in the fact that in spite of wars of the 
world, it still lives on.” + When Gandhiji wants to 


-* Selections from Gandhi by N. K. Bose, p. 8. 
+ Young India, 11-10-28. 
t Selections from Gandhi, p. 22. 
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prove logically the conclusion that God is benevolent, 
he is surely one-sided. It may be argued with equal 
vehemence that hatred and malevolence predominate 
over love and benevolence. Logically arguing no- 
body can decide between the rival claims of pessi-. 
mism and optimism. Here reasons for and against 
are evenly matched. A Schopenheur is as logical as. 
a Leibnitz. 

Reality is truth Sais where truth is, knowledge 
exists. This is why the word chit or pure knowledge 
is associated with God. Again, true knowledge is. 
accompanied with bliss or anandam. Gandhiji views. 
reality as Sat-chit-ananda or Truth-knowledge-bliss. 
God is the conserver of all values —truth, beauty 
and goodness. To Gandhiji, the truth-value is the 
most important and he thinks that the others are 
only its corollaries. 

If God be Satyam, He is also Shivam. If He be: 
all-good, how can there be evil? Gandhiji replies : 
“1 know that He has no evil in Him, and yet if there 
is evil, He is the author of it and yet untouched by 
it.” * It is hard to reconcile the existence of evil 
with the nature of God. If, as Gandhiji says, God’ 
be all-perfect, He cannot have any evil in Him. But. 
He is the author of evil and still unaffected by it. Is 
evil then relegated to the phenomenal region? Gan-. 
dhiji does not draw any distinction between the phe-- 
nomenal region and the noumenal. To say that God 
creates evil and does not own it is unintelligible. Why 
does evil exist? Evils are the tests t that God imposes on 
us. “God sometimes does try to the uttermost those 
whom He wishes to bless.” + Again evils constitute 


* Young India, 11-10- 28. 
+ The Unseen Power, p. 53. 
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the punishments which God hurls on us when 
‘we commit sin or transgress moral laws. After the 
devastating Bihar earthquake Gandhiji was reported 
to have said that it should be taken by varna Hindus 
as a fit punishment for the sin of untouchability. But 
how can one know what sin calls for what punish- 
ment? How can one know the inscrutable divine 
justice and in such details? From what has been 
said above, it may be gathered that Gandhiji con- 
siders God as the moral governor with evil as the 
instrument of punishment and bliss as the principle 
of reward. In this respect, his philosophy is the 
same as the naive philosophy of a common man. 
We have seen, Gandhiji does not satisfactorily 
tackle the problem of evil. He thinks of evil as a 
means of punishment in the hands of God, the moral 
governor. Is evil one of His laws? An affirmative 
answer to the question would lead us to infer that 
evil enters into Godhead. Gandhiji would deny any 
such conclusion. Evil may exist in Godhead as a 
law reconciled with good. We do not know how the 
reconciliation takes place but somehow the two laws, 
viz., evil and good exist in a reconciled-way in Divi- 
nity. But Gandhiji would not agree to this position 
also. He could not conceive God as the purest syn- 
thesis though he regarded Him as the system of laws. 


Chapter III 


SATYAGRAHA 


Satyagraha means holding fast to Truth which 
is existent. All thoughts, actions and speeches must 
be in accordance with it. It is very interesting to 
trace how for the first time Gandhiji came across the 
word, Saytagraha, which is so meaningful in his phi- 
losophy. In 1906 he had organized the Indians of 
South Africa and launched a non-violent movement 
against the unjust laws that were imposed by the 
Government on Indians. Gandhiji had at first called 
the movement passive resistance but later on found 
that passive resistance was not fully non-violent.* He 
felt the need of a proper word to denominate his 
movement. Maganlal Gandhi, suggested the word 
Sadagraha meaning “ firmness in a good cause” and 
Gandhiji modified it to Satyagraha meaning “ holding 
fast to Truth ”’. 

Gandhiji said that it was in the family life that 
he had first learnt the gospel of Satyagraha. “I learnt 
the lesson of non-violence in my family when I was 
young.” When he was only fifteen years old, he 

* Passive resistance, as commonly understood in the West 
in its historical setting and as understood by us now, is a 
weapon of the weak, of the unarmed and helpless. It does 
not eschew violence as a matter of principle but only because 
of lack of the means of violence or out of sheer expediency. 
It would use arms if and when they are available or when 


there is a reasonable chance of success.” See Satyagraha, Its 
Technique and History by R. Diwakar, pp. 2-3. 
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contracted certain bad habits and his accomplice was 
his brother. This brother ran into debt of about 
twenty-five rupees. Gandhiji had on his arm an 
armlet of solid gold. He clipped a bit out of it and 
the debt was cleared. This guilt of stealing gold set 
heavily on young Gandhi and he wrote a letter con- 
fessing his fault to his father. “I was trembling all 
over as I handed the confession to my father. He 
was then suffering from fistula and was confined to 
bed. As he read it through, tears like pearl-drops 
trickled down his cheeks, wetting the paper. For a 
moment he closed his eyes in thought and then tore 
up the note. He had sat up to read it. He again 
lay down. I also shed tears when I saw my father’s 
agony. ‘Those pearl-drops of love cleansed my heart 
and washed my sin away........ This was for me an 
object-lesson in ahimsa.”* “TI also learnt,” says: 
Gandhiji, “the lesson of ahimsa from my wife Kas- 
turba. I tried to bend her to my will. Her deter- 
mined resistance to my will on the one hand, and her 
quiet submission to the suffering my stupidity 
involved on the other, ultimately made me ashamed 
of myself and cured me of my stupidity in thinking 
that I was born to rule over her; and in the end she 
became my teacher in non-violence. And what I did 
in South Africa was but an extension of the rule of 
Satyagraha she practised in her own person.” + 
Satyagraha is soul-force or spiritual force. Its 
first requisite is a living faith in God. A non-believer 
cannot be a satyagrahi. “He or she must have a 
living faith in non-violence. This is impossible without 


* Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story Edited by C. F. 
Andrews, p. 44. 
t Non-violence in Peace and War by M. K. Gandhi, p. 238. 
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a living faith in God. A non-violent man can do 
nothing save by the power and grace of God. With- 
out it he won’t have the courage to die without anger, 
without fear and without retaliation.” * Can a per- 
son who does not believe in God, a Buddhist, a posi- 
tivist or a materialist become a satyagrahi?. By God 
Gandhiji does not always mean a Person or Being 
endowed with perfection. A Moral Order, a Spiritual 
Order or Truth in any other form may be considered 
as the ultimate Reality or God. God to him is Truth. 
He used to say formerly, God is Truth but later on 
began to say, Truth is God. Prof. Bose observes: 
“Whereas he used to say formerly that God is Truth, 
from a little before 1931, he began to say, Truth is 
God. The distinction, though subtle, is of a very 
significant character. With this changed creed, he 
could easily accommodate as fellow-seekers those who 
looked on Humanity or any other object as their God, 
and for.which they were prepared to sacrifice their 
ail:”’ } 


Satyagraha is non-co-operation with evil in any 
form. The evil is to be met not by evil but by good. 
Satyagraha is non-violent resistance. The practice of 
meeting evil by good is as old as civilization itself. 
It is the Indian and Chinese philosophers who first 
discovered in good the remedy for evil. The Vedas 
and the Upanishads declare that good conquers evil 
in the long run. Vaishnavism asks its followers to 
meet evil by good. We all know how Chaitanyadeva, 
an apostle of Vaishnavism, exclaimed when violently 
struck by a ruffian, “ But I shall offer you my love.” 


* Harijan, 18-6-’38. 
7 Studies in Gandhism by Prof. N. K. Bose, p. 269. 
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The history of Vaishnavism is a chequered career 
of evils appearing on the path of good but melting 
away at its very touch. Lord Buddha faced sufferings 
and evils by a solemn equanimity of mind. Seated 
under the Bo-tree Gautama remained steadfast 
against Mara’s showers of rocks and darts. The 
Jainas also believe in facing evil by good. According to 
Jainism, a person who has samyaktwa always abstains 
from causing evil, suffering, pain and harm to others. 
He answers the vehemence of evil by good and love. 
Confucius, the great sophist of China, based his moral 
philosophy on true human relationships. All evils 
could be overcome if true relationships were esta- 
blished. The relationships are only the embodiments 
of good. To Confucius, the good arising out of filial 
piety can lead mankind to moral excellence. 
Christianity comes very near the Eastern lore 
when it asserts that generous love wins and over- 
comes the violent man. If we trace the history of 
Christianity, we find, it conquered the violence of the | 
Roman World by love and goodness. The significance 
of the Cross has been patient suffering and meeting 
evil by good. St. Augustine declares that the world- 
order of force and greed is opposed to that of self- 
realization but progress results when the latter con- 
quers the former. The conquest is effected by suf- 
fering love. Christianity again was saved from the 
violence of Huns by the goodness of its followers. 
The Pope Leo the Great went out to meet the bar- 
barians and his talk and look were sufficient to per- 
suade them to go back. George Fox, the founder of 
the Quaker Community, was once attacked by a man 
with a naked sword in his hand. Fox looked at him 
with goodness and love and said: ‘“ Alack for thee, 
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poor creature, what wilt thou do with thy carnal 
weapon? It is no more to me than a straw.” The 
man sheathed his sword and felt consolation in being 
conquered. The mystics — Jacob Boehme, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Kabir, Ramakrishna — have told us how 
evils stood in their path of sadhana and how by 
means of love and benevolence, they were overcome. 
In modern times, Tolstoy and Gandhiji have 
recommended to us non-violence as an antidote 
against violence. Tolstoy realized the true signifi- 
eance of the Cross and taught mankind how to over- 
come evil by love. Gandhiji realized in his life the 
values of ahimsa. He says, evil is both inside and: 
outside us. The internal evil is more pernicious than 
the external one. Fear, anger, lust, jealousy, greed 
and infatuation are to be conquered by moral virtues.. 
Violence can be extinguished by non-violence which: 
is prompted by moral courage, love and humanity. 
The efficacy of love as an antidote of violent hatred 
cannot be underrated. By loving your enemy you. 
create in him respect and admiration for-you. You 
strive to conquer hatred by love and so you fight your 
enemy in joy and confidence. Hatred should not be 
fought by anger. Contrasting love with anger, Gregg 
says: ‘‘ Anger, as well as love, can be creative, for 
both are expressions or modes of energy. But love 
contains more energy than anger. Love as a senti-- 
ment is more inclusive and attracts to itself more 
energies than anger. Love involves the very princi-. 
ple and essence of continuity of life itself. Love is 
more lasting. If considered as an instrument, it can 
be more efficiently and effectively wielded, has better 
aim, has a better fulcrum or point of vantage than 
anger. Love gains a stronger and more lasting’ 
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approval from the rest of mankind.” * In his own life, 
Gandhiji has conquered violence by ahimsa on seve- 
ral occasions. Once as he was coming out of the 
Masonic Hall at Johannesburg after addressing a big 
meeting, he saw a man who had come to kill him 
with a concealed dagger. Gandhiji went near him 
and talked to him a few kind words. After a few 
sseconds the man handed over to him the dagger and 
walked away. The Mahatma said: ‘‘ Had I had him 
arrested I should have made an enemy of him. As 
it is, he will now be my friend.” f 

The Sermon on the Mount really awakened Gan- 
dhiji to the value of Satyagraha as a creed. The 
Gita deepened the impression. “ Resist not evil meant 
that evil was not to be repelled by evil, but by good ; 
in other words, physical force was to be opposed not 
by its like but by soul-force.” + Satyagraha can be 
used to remove all evils. As it is based on love, it 
can also be used against our kith and kin. Satya- 
graha means self-suffering and as such does not in- 
flict any pain on others. A satyagrahi always thinks 
that his opponents’ view may be right and so never 
imposes sufferings on him but takes all to himself. 
Again, Satyagraha never demoralizes the combatants.§ 


* See Gandhi's Non-violent Resistance. Also see The Power 
Of Non-violence, p. 30. 

+ Mr. Gandhi: The Man by M. G. Polak. 

t Speeches and Writings of M. K. Gandni (1st ed.). Natesan 
.-& Co., p. 99. 

§ Leo Tolstoy says, “‘ Resist not him that is evil’ means 
“never resist him that is evil’; that is, never do violence, 
never do an act that cannot but be contrary to love, and if 
they then insult you, bear the insult and still do not inflict 
violence on any one else.” See What I believe, Chap. II. 
(Translation by A. Maude). 
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The question arises: “‘Can Satyagraha be prac- 
tised in the spatio-temporal order? Or, is it a cult of 
the spiritual plane only ?”’ Prof. Toynbee in A Study 
of History has wondered why Gandhiji has applied — 
the weapon of Satyagraha to objects and aims that 
are mundane. Mahadev Desai replies: ‘ Prof. Toyn- 
bee does not quite see the reason why Gandhiji has 
dared to experiment the method of non-violence on 
the mundane plane. It is precisely because Gandhiji 
refuses to make any distinction between the mundane 
and the other-worldly plane so far as the moral and 
physical laws which govern them are concerned. 
For him the outside universe is but a reflection of 
the inside universe, and he repeats time and again 
that the universe is compressed in the atom.” * 


Satyagraha, as said earlier, is non-co-operation 
against evil in all forms. But is it for that reason a 
negative ideal? Gandhiji has said on several occa- 
sions that non-co-operation with evil means co-opera- 
tion with good. The satyagrahis who are fighting 
for a common cause must have co-operation amongst 
themselves. Again, a satyagrahi always co-operates 
with the good qualities that are to be found in his 
adversary. So, it is a positive ideal. Once poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore had great misgivings about Gan- 
dhiji’s non-co-operation movement. The poet says 
that the true message of India is love. ‘I believe 
in the true meeting of East and West. Love is the 
ultimate truth of the soul. We should do all we can 
not to outrage that truth, but to carry its banner 
against all opposition. The idea of non-co-operation 
unnecessarily hurts that truth. It is not our hearthfire, 


*Non-violence in Peace and War, Pp. Vv. 
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but the fire that burns out our hearth and 
home.” * According to the poet non-co-operation is 
a negative ideal ; it is political asceticism. It has got 
the spirit of rejection and seclusion. Again the poet 
warns his countrymen: “ The spirit of rejection finds 
its support in the consciousness of separateness ; the 
spirit of acceptance finds its base in the conscious- 
ness of unity. India has ever declared that unity 
is Truth and separateness is maya. This unity is not 
a zero; it is that which comprehends all, and there- 
fore can never be reached through the path of nega- 
tion.” + Gandhiji writes in the columns of Young 
India on June 1, 1921, under the caption, “ Poet’s 
Anxiety ”’, “The poet is sincerely anxious that India 
should deliver no false message in her name....... 
He says he has striven hard to find himelf in tune 
with the non-co-operation movement...... Saree =f - 
fears that it is a doctrine of separation, exclusiveness 
and. negation): iis But non-co-operation in concep- 
tion is not any of the things he fears and he need 
have no cause to be ashamed of his country for 
having adopted non-co-operation. If in actual appli- 
cation, it appears in the end to have failed, it will be 
no more the fault of the doctrine, than it would be 
of Truth, if those who claim to apply it in practice 
do not “appear. 10° Sieceedar.. - Non-co-operation is 
intended not to erect a Chinese wall between India — 
and the West. On the contrary, non-co-operation is 
intended to pave the way to real, honourable and 
voluntary co-operation based on mutual respect and 
trust. The present struggle is being waged against 


- * Rabindranath Tagore, Letters to a Friend Ea. by Cade 
Andrews, p. 138. 
+ Ibid, pp. 135-36. 
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compulsory co-operation, against one-sided combina- 
tion, against the armed imposition of modern methods 
of exploitation masquerading under the name of civi- 
lization. Non-co-operation is a protest against an un- 
witting and unwilling participation in evil.” 


Satyagraha implies that all men are capable of 
moral response. That a man is inherently moral is ~ 
the presupposition of all Satyagraha. Once a visitor 
to Gandhiji remarked: ‘“ You do not know Hitler 
and Mussolini. They are incapable of any kind of 
moral response. They have no conscience and they 
have made themselves impervious to world-opinion.”’ ‘ 
“Your argument,” replied Gandhiji, ‘ presupposes 
that the dictators like Mussolini or Hitler are beyond 
redemption. But belief in non-violence is based on 
the assumption that human nature in its essence is 
one and therefore unfailingly responds to the ad- 
vances of love. It should be remembered that they 
have up to now always found ready response to the 
violence that they have used. Within their experience 
they have not come across organized non-violent re- 
sistance on an appreciable scale, if at all. Therefore it 
is not only highly likely, but I hold it to be inevitable, 
that they would recognize the superiority of non- 
violent resistance over any display of violence that 
they may be capable of putting forth.” * Believing 
in the inner goodness of Herr Hitler, Gandhiji writes 
to him in 1939: 

“Friends have been urging me to write to 
you for the sake of humanity. But I have re- 
sisted their request because of the feeling that 
any letter from me would be an impertinence. 


* Non-violence in Peace and War, pp. 238-39. 
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Something tells me that I must not calculate, and 
that I must make my appeal for whatever it may 
be worth. | 

“Tt is quite clear that you are today the one 
person in the world who can prevent a war which 
may reduce humanity to the savage state. Must 
you pay that price for an object, however worthy 
it may appear to you to be? Will you listen to 
the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned 
the method of war not without considerable suc- 
cess ? 

“ Anyway, I anticipate your forgiveness, if 

T have erred in writing to you.” * 

Satyagraha is not the weapon of the cowards. It 
is the noblest form of bravery. Under the caption, 
“The Doctrine of the Sword’, Gandhiji writes in 
Young India:7 “I do believe that where there is 
only a choice between cowardice and violence, I 
would advise violence........ But I believe that non- 
violence is infinitely superior to violence, forgive- 
ness is more manly than punishment. Forgiveness 
adorns a soldier.” Also in Harijan: +t “ Violence is 
any day preferable to impotence. There is hope for 
a violent man to become non-violent. There is no 
such hope for the impotent.” The Upanishads de- 
clare, a coward who is weak in body and mind can 
neve attain soulhood. Truth can. be achieved only 
by the brave and a satyagrahi is a morally brave 
person. His pledge is, “I shall not fear any one on 
earth. I shall fear Truth or God alone. I shall bear 
ill-will towards none. I shall submit to no injustice 


* Non-violence in Peace and War, p. 291. | 
+ Of 11-8-’20. 
+See Harijan, 1939. 
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wherever it might be. I shall conquer untruth with - 
truth. While conquering untruth with truth, hate 
with love, injustice with justice, I shall put up with 
all suffering quite cheerfully and with goodwill to- 
wards all.” * 

Satyagraha implies hard discipline. Richard 
Gregg ¢ observes that without self-discipline there 
cannot be any self-culture. Habits of obedience, self- 
respect, self-reliance, self-sacrifice, sense of order, 
equanimity and other virtues are to be developed be- 
fore one offers Satyagraha. These virtues are also 
to be achieved by the soldier whose path is violence. 
The difference however is that while in military 
training and career, the soldier has to obey an exter- _ 
nal authority ; in the case of a satyagrahi, the obe- 
dience is to his own internal conscience and _ ideal. 
Diwakar rightly remarks: “The satyagrahi requires 
more of self-discipline than the mechanical discipline 
of the soldier, though he cannot do without a good 
deal of that too. It is not really easy to get into the © 
habit of loving all, refusing to be angry, and suffering 
without ill-will. A severe course of meditation and 
prayer and a recasting of the values of life alone can 
give a man a grounding in such a new outlook of 
life.’ x Physically a non-violent soldier should be 
healthy enough to stand pain and suffering and 
morally he should be bold, loving and truthful. 

Gandhiji laid down certain vows for the obser- 
vance of a satyagrahi. He had taken the idea of 
vows from the Jainas. A Jaina must observe the five 


* Satyagraha by R. Diwakar, p. 74. 

7 See The Power of Non-violence and A _ Discipline for 
Non-violence. 

 Satyagraha, p. 77. 
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minor vows (anuvratas), the three gunavratas and 
the four sikshavratas. He must not destroy any 
kind of life, must not tell a lie, must not use others’ 
property without permission, must be chaste, must 
limit the necessities of life and avoid the use of such 
food as involves unnecessary killing of living crea- 
tures. ‘The three gunavratas are special vows rela- 
ting to the limitation and determination of his daily 
work, food and enjoyment. The remaining four vows 
relate to his worship in the morning, noon and eve- 
ning, to his keeping fast on certain days and to his 
duty of daily giving charity in the form of knowledge, 
medicine, comfort and food.’”* But the intense 
rigourism of Jaina vratas was not acceptable to 
Gandhiji. He accepted some of the Jaina vows 
in a mollified form to suit the modern circumstances. 
His vows fall into two categories, principal and sub- 
sidiary. The principal vows are truth, ahimsa, 
celibacy, control of the palate, non-stealing and non- 
possession. Truth must be done, said and thought. 
It is not enough that one does not ordinarily resort to 
untruth. Ahimsa is not mere non-killing. MHar- 
bouring an evil thought is also himsa or violence. A 
votary of ahimsa will oppose the tyranny but never 
hurt the tyrant. Celibacy is needed because without 
it truth and ahimsa cannot be fully achieved. If a 
satyagrani is married, he must look upon his wife as 
his life-long friend and partner. This relation of pure 
friendship must not be spoiled by sexual congress. 
The palate must be controlled and a satyagrahi must 
realize that eating is necessary only for the sustain- 
ing of the body. Non-stealing does not simply mean 


* Outlines of Jainism by J. Jaini, p. 69. 
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that a satyagrahit must not thieve others’ property. 
It is theft if he uses articles which he does not need. 
The vow of non-possession is voluntary poverty. 
It is not enough not to possess much but it is neces- 
sary not to keep anything which is not absolutely 
necessary for one’s daily needs. 


The subsidiary vows are Swadeshi and fearless- 
ness. What is Swadeshi? In Gandhiji’s words, 
“ Swadeshi is that spirit within us which restricts us 
to the use and service of our immediate surroundings 
to the exclusion of the more remote. Thus in the 
matter of religion, I must restrict myself to my an- 
cestral religion, that is, the use of my immediate sur- 
roundings in religion. If I find my religion to be 
defective I should serve it by purging it of its defects. 
In the domain of politics I should make use of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing 
them of their proved defects. . In the field of econo- 
mics, I should use only those things that are produced 
by my immediate neighbours, and serve those indus- 
tries by making them efficient and complete where 
they might be found wanting.” * Last but not least 
is fearlessness. He who is truly fearless will defend 
himself against all untruth by soul-force. 


After having had a genera! description of what 
Satyagraha is, let us determine how far Gandhiji fol- 
lowed it in his own life. Gandhism is Satyagraha 
and who is a Gandhi-ite? Though Gandhiji himself 
had coined the word, yet he did not like to call his 
way of life Gandhism. He preferred the words ahimsa 
and ahimsa-ite. Hesays: “Some of you are known 
as Gandhi-ites...... Gandhi is a mixture of good and 


* Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas by C. F. Andrews, p. 120. 
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evil. Rather than that why not ahimsa-ites?” * 
Gandhiji confessed on numerous occasions that he 
could not fulfil the demands of true ahimsa. He is 
undoubtedly a votary of ahimsa but he cannot be said 
to have fully attained the ideal. It must however he 
maintained that on the mundane plane none has ever 
attained such moral excellence as he. 


We have seen, how while a boy, he got his first 
object-lesson in ahimsa. In Africa he took to domes- 
tic Satyagraha for the moral lapse of two of his col- | 
leagues in the Phoenix Park. This was probably his 
first experiment in Satyagraha. He undertook a fast 
of four days and as a result the moral tone of his 
Ashrama improved considerably. On several occa- 
sions Gandhiji had recourse to Satyagraha but I will 
select only a few typical cases to show how sincerely 
he had followed Truth. Many times in South Africa 
Gandhiji was about to be killed by offenders but 
every time as a true satyagrahi he did not think of 
any retaliation, nor did he ever bear any hatred 
against them. When he returned to Durban after a 
brief sojourn in India in 1894, he fell a victim to mob- 
fury. It was alleged that while in India he carried 
on propaganda to denounce the South African Whites 
and he wanted to bring a large number of Indians 
to settle in South Africa. As Gandhiji landed in 
Durban, a huge frenzied crowd attacked him. It was 
by the kind help of a European lady that Gandhiji’s 
life was saved. But he never thought of any retalia- 
tion in the form of legal action against the offenders, 
for he maintained that the mob would see its own 
error and correct itself. 


* The Indian States’ Problem by M. K. Gandhi, p. 298. 
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On another occasion Gandhiji held fast to truth. 
He acted exactly in the same way as Jesus did in the 
bygone days. While conducting the campaign in 
South Africa in 1908, Gandhiji decided after a tho- 
rough consultation with General Smuts that the 
Indians should undergo registration. .On February 
10, as he was going to the Registration Office, Mir 
Alam, an Indian Pathan, accosted him abruptly. Evi- 
dently Mir Alam did not like Gandhiji’s plan. In 
Gandhiji’s own words: “Mir Alam asked me, 
‘Where are you going?’ IJ said, ‘I propose to take 
out a certificate of registration, giving the ten finger 
prints. If you will go with me, I will first get you 
a certificate with an impression only of the two 
thumbs and then I will take one for myself, giving 
the finger-prints.’ I had scarcely finished the last 
sentence when a heavy cudgel blow descended on my 
head from behind. I at once fainted with the words, 
‘Hei Rama’ (Oh God), on my lips, lay prostrate on 
the ground and had no notion of what followed 
| ee When I regained consciousness I saw 
Mr. Doke bending over me. ‘How do you feel,’ he 
asked. I replied, ‘I am all right but there is pain 
in the teeth and ribs. Where is Mir Alam?’ He said, 
‘He has been arrested along with the rest.’ I said, 
“They should be released.’”’* Jesus had exclaimed, 
“Father ! forgive them.” Gandhiji uttered, “ They 
should be released.’ Satyagraha entails great suffer- 
ing and the world knows how patiently and calmly 
Gandhiji bore physical and mental tortures. 


Gandhiji launched his first mass Satyagraha in 
South Africa to remedy the evils done by South 


* Satyagraha in South Africa by M. K. G., pp. 258-59. 
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African Whites against the Indian settlers there. 
The first Indians to go to South Africa were the 
labourers under five years’ indenture. As years roll- 
ed by, they settled down and many more Indians — 
labourers, doctors, businessmen and men of other 
professions — went and settled there. The Whites 
grew alarmed at the growing number of Indians. 
Also their commercial interests were put in jeopardy. 
The Whites put certain disabilities on the path of 
Indians by acts of legislation. Finger-print registra- 
tion was introduced for Indians, three-pound head 
tax was imposed on them, Hindu and Muslim mar- . 
riages were declared to be invalidated, the immigra- 
tion of educated Indians was restricted. In one word, 
the rights of Indians in South Africa were not pro- 
tected. Gandhiji had started the Satyagraha cam- 
paign in 1906 and for full eight years he and his 
trusted colleagues conducted it with honesty and zeal 
till almost all the important demands of Indians were 
granted by the South African Government. All 
through his career as a satyagrahi he insisted that 
truth and justice were on his side and never did he 
harass the opponent. The opponent’s difficulty must 
never be taken as an opportunity. Military tactics 
often require that one should take advantage of the 
adversary’s troubles. But as a Dharmayuddha or a 
war on the moral plane, Satyagraha forbids such ac- 
tions. During the South African campaign, once the 
European employees of the Union Railways struck 
work. The Government was greatly embarrassed. 
Many people had suggested to Gandhiji to strike the 
blow which would prove decisive.. But he argued 
that as a satyagrahi he could not do such an act of 
himsa or violence. The decision was much appreciated 
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by the Government of General Smuts and one of 
his secretaries told Gandhiji: “I do not like your 
people and do not care to assist them at all. But 
what am I todo? You help us in our days of need. 
How can we lay hands upon you? I often wish you 
took to violence like the English strikers and then 
we would know at once how to dispose of you. But 
you will not injure even the enemy. You desire vic- 
tory by self-suffering alone and never transgress your 
self-imposed limits of courtesy and chivalry. And 
that is what reduces us to sheer helplessness.” * 


Gandhiji’s first experiment in mass Satyagraha 
in India was at Champaran. ‘The ryots of Cham- 
paran laboured under illegal exactions and forced 
raising of an uneconomic crop under the whip of 
Kuropean planters.’ They were forced to follow the 
tinkathia system which was at the root of all their 
troubles and miseries. T%tnkathia means forced culti- 
vation of indigo in three kathas per each bigha of 
land.+ Gandhiji raised a volunteer corps of satya- 
grahis and undertook a constructive programme. 
Within six months all the peasants’ iniquities were 
removed. When the Rowlatt Bills were passed for 
India in 1919 by the British Government, Gandhiji 
organized Satyagraha on a nation-wide scale. The 
bills were considered by Indians to be unjust and 
subversive of the principles of liberty and justice. 


These and other Satyagraha campaigns led by 
Gandhiji were strictly non-violent. The moment . 
violence crept into it, Gandhiji suspended the move- 
ment. In 1922 when the non-violent non-co-operation 


* Satyagraha by Diwakar, p. 104. 
+ See Satyagraha in Champaran by Babu Rajendraprasad. 
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was going on in full swing, suddenly he suspend- 
ed it; for he found that violence had entered into it. 
On the fifth of February, 1922, in Chauri-Chaura, 
some congress volunteers (satyagrahis) in a fit of 
anger murdered some twenty constables and a sub- 
inspector of police. So Gandhiji induced the Con- 
egress Working Committee to suspend mass Civil Dis- 
obedience for he had felt that Satyagraha campaign 
corrupted by violence must needs fail. 


Gandhiji took to the austere path of Satyagraha 
and the world saw how rigorously he had followed 
the course of Truth in thought, speech and action. 
To harbour an evil thought in the mind is himsa. 
The following anecdotes will describe the intensive 
rigour of his sadhana. ‘When the Collector of 
Champaran wrote to him a stiff letter which he later 
decided to withdraw and asked for its return, and 
when the young followers of Gandhi began to copy 
it, Gandhi admonished them and said that if they 
kept a copy, the letter could not be said to have 
been withdrawn. That was a new definition of Truth 
which was repeated during the Gandhi-Irwin pact 
when the Home Secretary, Mr. Emerson’s insulting 
letter was, on second thought, withdrawn by the 
Government of India and we have not got a copy of 
it to-day in the archives of the Congress, for the same 
reason, namely, that to keep a copy of the letter that 
is withdrawn is to harbour it in your files as well as 
your breast and that is untruth.” * 


In his own life Gandhiji had undertaken the 
following forms of Satyagraha and asked others to 


* Gandhi and Gandhism by P. Sitaramayya, pp. 98-99. 
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observe them.* Hartal is a form of Satyagraha. It 
means a temporary strike of work and stopping of 
business, usually for twenty-four hours, by way of 
protest. The second is purificatory fast. During 
fast a satyagrahi will devote his time to prayer and 
meditation. Some people maintain that Gandhijji’s . 
fasts were coercive in character. But how can one 
call them coercive since they meant only self-suffer- 
ing for him and they were all undertaken with a 
sense of goodwill towards the opponents? In the 
Rajkot fast Gandhiji had felt that there was an 
element of coercion in it. As soon as he had realized 
it, he renounced the fruits accruing out of the fast. 
A brief account of the fast may be given here. A 
Satyagraha struggle was going on for a few months 
between the people and ruler of Rajkot, a native. 
State in India. The ruler promised to abide by cer- 
tain terms and so an agreement was arrived at bet- 
ween the two parties. But the ruler backed out of 
the agreement and a deadlock ensued. Gandhiji 
intervened and implored the ruler (Thakoresaheb) . 
to be honest to his promise. Gandhiji’s efforts proved 
a failure and so he undertook to fast. During the 
fast Gandhiji sought the intervention of the Par- 
amount Power to induce the ruler to fulfil his pro- 
mise. Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy of India, inter- 
vened and the Thakoresaheb yielded. But Gandhiji 
realized that the victory was not due to his fast but 
to the mailed fist of the Paramount Power. ‘There 
was coercion in the fast and so it was not in tune 
with ahimsa. The fast was neither purificatory nor 
moral. Gandhiji repented and renounced _ the 


* An excellent account of the various forms of Satyagraha 
may be found in K. Shridharani’s War without violence, Ch. I. 
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advantages accuring from the fast. Non-violent non- 
co-operation with evil in any form is the main form of 
Satyagraha. For political emancipation a subject 
nation may adopt non-co-operation by way of 
non-payment of taxes. Here the non-co-operator 
refuses to pay voluntarily the Government dues. 
Picketing which means peaceful persuasion to do 
or not to do a certain thing, Civil Disobedience 
or non-violent civil resistance and open non- 
violent defiance of any unjust law are some of 
the other forms of Satyagraha which Gandhiji adopt- 
ed in his life. He also followed what he called the 
constructive programme of Satyagraha and induced 
all Indians to conform to it. The constructive pro- 
gramme includes ensuring communal unity, removal 
of untouchability, prohibition of liquor, promotion of 
village industries, improvement of village sanitation, 
uplift of women and working for economic equality.* 
Gandhiji was very keen on getting the constructive 
programme done by his countrymen. He used to 
say: “My handling of Civil Disobedience without 
the constructive programme will be like a paralyzed 
hand attempting to lift a spoon.” 


We shall now enter into a critique of Satyagraha 
as practised by Gandhiji. Ahimsa in its completest 
form cannot be practised by men in mortal flesh. 
The flesh is a hindrance to the fullest practice of it. 
On several occasions Gandhiji has admitted the limi- 
tations of the flesh. He who can go beyond the body 
can attain the ideal of ahimsa. To transcend the 
flesh in the mortal coil, one has to.pass from moral 
values to spirituality. On the moral Dae even in 


* See Harijan. Aug. 18, 1940. 
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the highest moral excellence, the evils of the flesh 
cannot be completely got rid of. A jvanmukta (an 
individual who has attained salvation in this life) 
has transcended all evil and good, all suffering and 
pleasure. He alone is completely non-violent. Again 
a jivanmukta is one who has acquired spiritual 
values. It is said of Gautama the Buddha that he 
attained only moral excellence. But this is not the 
whole truth about him. Though he prescribed moral 
excellence for the mass, he was not content with it. 
He had transcended the moral plane and reached the 
summit of the spiritual plane. He was spiritual and 
not merely moral. 


Gandhiji is a sadhaka of the moral plane. Non- 
violence practised by him admits of various qualifi- 
cations, exceptions and compromises. The rigour 
has, in many places, been mollified due to the exi- 
gencies of the circumstances. Gandhiji says: “It 
is impossible to sustain one’s body without the de- 
struction of other bodies to some extent. All have 
to destroy some life for (a) sustaining their own 
bodies, (b) for protecting those under their care, or 
(c) sometimes for the sake of those whose life is 
taken. (a) and (b) mean himsa to a greater or less 
extent. (c) means no himsa and is therefore ahimsa. 
Himsa in (a) and (b) is unavoidable. A progressive 
ahimsa-ist will therefore commit the himsa contained 
in (a) and (b) as little as possible, only when it is 
unavoidable, and after full and mature deliberation 
and having exhausted all remedies to avoid it.” * 
Again, “I cannot for a moment bear to see a dog, or 
for that matter any other living being, helplessly 


* Selections from Gandhi by N. K. Bose, pp. 148-49. 
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suffering the torture of a slow death. I do not kill a 
human being .thus circumstanced because I have 
more hopeful remedies. I should kill a dog similarly 
situated, because in its case, I am without a remedy. 
Should my child be attacked with rabies and there 
was no hopeful remedy to relieve his agony, I should 
consider it my duty to take his life.’”* So, ahimsa, 
as Gandhiji conceives it, has to make room for himsa 
or violence in certain cases. But one thing is suffi- 
ciently clear. Gandhiji lays emphasis on motive and 
not on action so far as evaluation of moral judgments 
is concerned. If the underlying motive be non-vio- 
lent, the outward actions may in certain very limited 
cases be violent. But a person whose outward ac- 
tions are non-violent and his inner motive violent, 
should be condemned as immoral. Emphasis on 
motive alone sometimes leads to error so far as judg- 
ments are concerned. Outward actions even though 
well-motivated may be anti-social in character. 
While passing moral judgments, one should consider 
not merely the motive but also the means and pre- 
conceived action. ,True, one cannot be held respon- 
sible for actions which he did not foresee. An action 
is truly and completely ‘moral when the motive, 
means adopted and preconceived results are all good. 
To the women if molested, Gandhiji’s advice is: 
“The main thing is for women to know how to be 
fearless. It is my firm conviction that a fearless 
woman who knows that her purity is her best shield 
can never be dishonoured. However beastly the man, 
he will bow. in shame before the flame of her daz- 
ZN PULL peeract a4. But such courage cannot be ac- 
quired in a day. Meantime we must try to explore 
~ * Young India, 18-11-26. | 
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other means. When a woman is assaulted she may 
not stop to think in terms of himsa or ahimsa. Her 
primary duty is self-protection. She is at liberty to 
employ every method or means that come to her 
mind in order to defend her honour. God has given 
her nails and teeth. She must use them........ ioe 
‘During the communal riots in India (1947), several 
women were molested by goondas. In this con- 
nexion Gandhiji’s advice to women who failed to 
divert the miscreants by non-violent methods was 
to take recourse to suicide. But suicide is undoubt- 
edly a violence: of the worst type. It is difficult to 
reconcile Gandhiji’s direction to commit suicide with 
the general trend of his non-violent philosophy. If 
moral excellence be our goal, every minute of our 
life has to be spent for its realization. What is the 
good of cutting one’s life short by an act of violence 
on oneself? Suicide does not lead us far in the at- 
tainment of our moral objective. On the other hand, 
it might be considered as an escape from the evils 
of life. 

Satyagraha is holding fast to Truth and Truth 
involves consistency. People generally complain 
that Gandhiji was not always consistent. What he 
writes today is something different from what he 
wrote years ago. Against this Gandhiji says: “At 
the time of writing I never think of what I have said 
before. My aim is not to be consistent with my pre- 
vious statements on a given question, but to be con- 
sistent with truth as it may present itself to me ata 
given moment. The result has been that I have 
grown from truth to truth.” f 


* Selections from Gandhi, pp. 162-63. 
+ Harijan, 30-9-’39. 
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That there has been an evolution in Gandhiji’s 
ideas is almost a truism. He did not conceive the 
full implications of ahimsa all at a time. The truth 
of it became clearer and clearer to him as years 
rolled by. For him, the connotation of ahimsa went 
on widening itself as he grew in experience. Maybe 
the fullest import of ahimsa became clear to him hbe- 
fore his death. The question arises: Could he put 
his concept of non-violence into actual practice? He 
made most sincere attempts but environment some- 
times led him away from his path. He failed but 
again did he return to his path. When he was con- 
fronted by adverse circumstances in Noakhali where 
he had gone on a peace-mission amidst Hindus and 
Muslims and when he saw that his mission had 
almost failed, he exclaimed: “I will not say that 
ahimsa has failed even though my use of it has failed.” 
He clung to the principle steadfastly. We have 
remarked elsewhere that in matters of details, Gan- 
dhiji sometimes erred and as soon as he came to 
know of it, he corrected himself. Sometimes the 
environment compelled him to make compromises 
but he made them knowing full well their implica- 
tions. Again whenever the tense situation eased, he 
went back to his rigour of sadhana. 

This raises the question of absolute and relative 
values of Satyam (Truth). Did Gandhiji believe in 
the absolute value of Truth (Ahimsa) or did he ac- 
cept it as a relative value? In the background of 
all his actions and thoughts there had always been 
the cult of ahimsa as an absolute value. But in its 
realization he cannot be said to have realized it fully. 
He realized ahimsa only relatively. This will per- 
haps explain the seeming inconsistencies in his deeds 
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and thoughts. Gandhiji’s actions should not be 
-judged individually. All his actions and thoughts 
are to be viewed on the background of his whole life. 
His life all through was one in tune with ahimsa. A 
particular action or a thought torn out of the context 
of his whole life might prove to be even unworthy 
of him but judged as a whole all his actions, speeches 
and thoughts point to his unflinching belief in ahimsa 
or Truth as an absolute value. 
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Chapter IV 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


Gandhiji was born a Hindu and to the last day 
of his life did not discard his religion. But he cannot 
be called an orthodox or Sanatani Hindu. He did 
_ not strictly adhere to the rituals and ceremonies of 
his religion. In his own words, “ Religion not in the 
conventional but in the broadest sense helps me to 
have a glimpse of the Divine essence. This glimpse 
is impossible without full development of the moral 
sense. Hence religion and morality are for me syno- 
nymous terms.” * In another context: ‘“ True reli- 
gion and true morality are inseparably bound up with 
each other. Religion is to morality what water is to 
the seed that is sown in the soil.” ¢ 

Before we enter into a discussion of Gandhiji’s 
concept of religion as morality, let us elucidate such 
basic principles of Hinduism as were conceived and 
understood by him. As a Hindu, Gandhiji believes 
in Hindu scriptures, avatars and rebirth. Secondly, 
he believes in Varnashrama Dharma. Thirdly, he be- 
lieves in cow-protection and lastly, he does not dis- 
believe in idol-worship. Gandhiji believes in the 
Vedas but does not acknowledge their exclusive divi- 
nitv. For him, the Bible, the Koran and the Zend 
Avesta are as much divinely inspired as the Vedas. 


 * Fellowship of Faiths and Unity of Religions by M. K. 
Gandhi (Ed. by A. M. Khan), p. 50. 
+ See. EHthical Religion by M. K. Gandhi. 
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Again he accepts the interpretation of the Vedas 
only when they do not go against his reason or moral 
sense. By Varnashrama he means thus: “ Var- 
nashrama does attach to birth. A man cannot change 
his varna by choice. Not to abide by one’s varna 
is to disregard the law of heredity. The division 
however into innumerable castes is an unwarranted 
liberty taken with the doctrine. The four divisions 
(Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra) are all- 
sufficing. I do not believe that inter-dining or even 
intermarriage necessarily deprives a man of his sta- 
tus that his birth has given him. The four divisions 
define a man’s calling, they do not restrict or regu- 
late social intercourse. The divisions define duties, 
eaey) confer no) privileges......... Varnashrama is 
self-restraint and conservation and economy of 
energy.” * As to image-worship, Gandhiji believes 
in images and idols. “J do not disbelieve in idol- 
worship. An idol does not excite any feeling of vene- 
ration in me. But I think that idol-worship is a part 
of human nature. We hanker after symbolism. Why 
should one be more composed in a church than else- 
where? Images are an aid to worship. No Hindu 
considers an image to be God. I do not consider 
idol-worship a sin.” ¢ It is obvious, through the form 
Gandhiji worships the Formless, through symbols he 
adores the Infinite. 

He regards Hinduism as the most tolerant of all 
religions. “‘On examination,” writes he, “I have 
found it to be the most tolerant of all religions known 
to me. Its freedom from dogma makes a forcible 


* See The Gandhi Sutras by D. S. Sarma, appendix. 
+The Unseen Power by M. K. Gandhi (Ed. by J. P. 
Chandar), p. 99. 
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appeal to me inasmuch as it gives the votary the 
largest scope for self-expression. Not being an ex- 
clusive religion, it enables the followers of that faith 
not merely to respect all the other religions, but it 
also enables them to admire and assimilate whatever 
may be good in other faiths.” * 


Does Gandhiji believe in a personal God’? ‘The 
accepted significance of the term religion is a system 
of faith and worship. It also involves belief in a per- 
sonal God or a superhuman controlling Power. There 
are a few great religions of mankind (Buddhism and 
Jainism) where belief in God is not a cardinal princi- 
ple. But in certain forms of Buddhism, Buddha 
himself comes to be conceived as God by the com- 
mon man. In the concept of Amitabha Buddha we 
have Buddha as the Dharmakaya who for all prac- 
tical purposes takes the place of God to whom the 
weary heart can pray for mercy and help. Also the 
Jainas who reject God meditate on the liberated souls 
(Siddhas). Prayer to the five pure souls forms the 
daily routine of a devout Jaina. We have seen else- 
where that Gandhiji believes in a Personal God ; also 
he regards God as the Impersonal Moral Law. We 
have also remarked that according to him the imper- 
sonal aspect is the real aspect of Divinity. God is the 
Moral Law and obedience to such a law is religion. 


Rehgion which is thus equated with morality 
must pervade every aspect of our life and every one 
of our actions. ‘“ Here religion does not mean secta- 
rianism. It means a belief in ordered moral govern- 
ment of the Universe.” + A question of academic 


* Young India, 20-10-’27. 
+ Harijan, 10-2-’40. 
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interest arises: Is religion the source of morality or 
morality the source of religion ? Descartes and Locke 
wouid say that it is our knowledge of Divine nature 
and the feelings of fear and hope that lie at the basis 
of morality. Without a knowledge of the will and 
command of God men would never think of moral 
distinctions. Men obey the Divine Law because they 
think that God is Almighty and He would punish 
them in case they disobey His laws. But such mora- 
lity arising out of the fear of punishment or hope 
of reward is no morality but self-interest. On the 
other hand, Martineau thinks that morality does not 
arise out of our knowledge of Divine nature. Our 
conscience gives us an intuition of right and wrong. 
It also tells us that it is our duty to do the right. 
This consciousness of obligation forces upon our 
minds that there is a Moral Authority to whom all 
obligation is ultimately due. The Moral Authority 
is God, the object of religion. Historically speaking, 
religion came first and morality came late when men 
were sufficiently civilized. But once morality arose 
in the human mind, religion and morality went to- 
gether. With the development of moral conscious- 
ness religion becomes ennobled. Morality and reli- 
gion are thus complementary to each other; one 
fulfils the other. In Gandhian philosophy, the lea- 
ding of a good life is the best form of religion. What 
shall be the standard of a-moral life? Is it asceti- 
cism? Some are inclined to think that Gandhiji’s 
life was austere and he believed in asceticism. But 
this is far from truth. Gandhiji was not a sannyasin 
in the medieval sense of the term. He did not mor- 
tify his flesh as did the medieval ascetics. (sannya- 
sins). He did not run away from society, from its 
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din and bustle. He insisted on karma or action and 
that too in the sphere of human welfare. He was a 
true karmayogin. He believed in disciplining the 
body for the purpose of the soul. He acknowledged 
all bodily appetites and instinctive actions, conscious 
and unconscious. Never did he want to annihilate 
them ; only he tried to control them in the light of 
reason and intuition. Regulation and not extirpation 
of sensibility was the keynote of his ethics. J. B. 
Kripalani writes of him: ‘‘Gandhiji lives a simple 
life, a life of self-discipline and restraint. His wants 
are few. His joys are natural and innocent. But it 
must not be forgotten that simplicity is itself the 
middle path. It is moderation, avoiding the two 
extremes of over-indulgence of the senses and their 
suppression. Simplicity consists in the regulation of 
one’s desires. But in an age which has made plea- 
sure, sensation and continual excitement the be-all 
and end-all of life, it is no wonder that Gandhiji’s 
simplicity should be considered as ascetic. In an age 
in which the highest worship is of Mammon, Gan- 
dhiji’s giving up wealth and its pursuit for a noble 
cause may be considered an act of great renuncia- 
tion. In an age which looks upon the artificial sti- 
mulation of wants and their multiplication as the 
sign of culture and civilization, Gandhiji’s limitation 
of his physical requirements to those that are neces- 
sary for a healthy and vigorous life may pass for 
mortification of the flesh. But in no healthy normal 
society can his life be considered as one of the morti- 
fication of the flesh.” * 

Two principles govern Gandhiji’s ideas of mora- 
lity. One is internal sanction and the other is the 

~* See the Perspective, vol. 2, No. 4. 
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superiority of quality over quantity. As to the 
second Gandhiji always makes it clear that he never 
lays stress on quantity. “If I collected a million 
false coins they would be a worthless burden to me. 
One true coin would be worth its value.” Too many 
so-called moral actions, actions which are prompted 
by a sense of prestige or honour or pity, are worthless 
like false coins. A single action that emanates from 
the heart, from the true moral sense, is the right 
action and that alone constitutes morality. Gandhiji 
never believes in external sanctions. External sanc- 
tions are the outside influences which serve to en- 
force obedience to the moral law. They include poli- 
tical sanctions, social rewards and punishments, 
public esteem or dishonour and the physical or phy- 
siological consequences of good and bad. But ac- 
cording to Gandhiji, the true sanction of morality is 
internal. The moral law is revealed to us internally. 
Every man is divine and the moral law is the divine 
law. To Know the moral law is to know our true 
nature. The moment we know it, we are obliged to 
follow it in all details. Thus we see, the real seat 
of moral authority is the ultimate nature of man as 
man. 

Gandhiji’s ethical ideas are mostly based on the 
Gita. About the Gita he writes: ‘In 1888-89, when. 
I first became acquainted with the Gita, I felt that it 
was not a historical work, but that, under the guise 
of physical warfare, it described the duel that per- 
petually went on in the hearts of mankind, and that 
physical warfare was brought in merely to make the 
description of the internal duel more alluring.” * 


*The Gospel of Selfless Action or the Gita according to 
Gandhi by M. D., p. 123. 
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The central idea of the Gita, according to him, is the 
renunciation of the fruits of actions. Renunciation 
is the central sun round which devotion, knowledge 
and action revolve like planets. To act, to renounce 
fruits of actions and to dedicate all activities to God 
are the various means to salvation. Action may be 
either violent or non-violent. Does the Gita support 
violence? Gandhiji’s answer to it is decisive. He 
says that though the Gita. has been composed on the 
background of himsa, yet its real teaching is ahimsa. 
He explains the eighth sloka of the fourth chapter 
thus : “* To save the righteous, to destroy the wicked 
and to re-establish Right, I am born from age to age.’ 
—so says Lord Krishna. ‘My Krishna is the Lord 
of the universe, the creator, preserver and destroyer 
of us all. He may destroy because: He creates.’ ”* 
Also he writes: “I do not regard this verse as an 
exhortation to physical warfare. According to this 
verse it is God the All-knowing who descends to the 
earth to punish the wicked. I may be pardoned if 
I refuse to regard every revolutionary as an all-know- 
ing God or an avatara.” + God is omniscient. What- 
ever He does is done from the eternal standpoint. He 
is above himsa and ahimsa. But the individual man 
on earth can never reach the supreme height of Divi- 
nity because he is finite and imperfect. The best 
course of action for him is the creed of non-violence 
or ahimsa. 'The question arises: Can the individual 
man attain perfection ? What is the be-all and end- 
all of human life and endeavour? Gandhiji says 
that perfection can never come to the lot of the finite 
and the imperfect being. All that he can claim and 
Young India, 9-425, ; 
7+ The Gospel of Selfless Action, p. 194. 
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attain is perfectivity and not perfection. Even Jesus 
Christ could not reach the summit, he came as near 
to perfection as possible.* Indeed an ethical reli- 
gion has to remain content with perfectivity. The 
excellence of perfection is always an affair of beyond 
and beyond. 


The Gita has been explained by Gandhiji as 2 
gospel! of non-violence. But we submit, the ideal set 
by the Gita is neither violence nor non-violence but 
pure disinterestedness. Himsa can be met by himsa, 
only it must be done in the spirit of complete dis- 
interestedness. The Gita need not be explained in 
an allegorical way. Arjuna was advised by Lord 
Krishna to meet his enemies on the path of violence. 
Non-violence meeting violence is noble but violence 
with disinterestedness meeting violence may be no- 
bler. A man completely unruffled by pleasure or 
pain, victory or defeat, hope or disappointment is a 
man who is disinterested. He does his duty and does 
not mind whether it leads to himsa or ahimsa. The 
non-attached man has realized his true self. Accord- 
ing to the Gita he possesses equanimity and perfect 
impartiality characterizes his behaviour towards 
other fellow creatures. 


According to Gandhiji, religion or morality must 
pervade all walks of a man’s life. An individual’s 
life may broadly be divided into two aspects, viz. 
individual and social. The individual aspect is his 
private life where he is alone to himself. The social 
life covers a wide field comprising family, society 
and the State. It must be admitted at the outset that 


- *See Gita the Mother Dy M. K. Ganegnietiasepy J. P. 
Chander), p. 66. 
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these two aspects are distinguishable but not sepa- 
rable from each other. Gandhiji asks every individual 
to lead a good life: A good life is one which is in 
tune with ahimsa. In a previous chapter we have 
described the various phases of ahimsa and Satya- 
graha. But two items require further elucidation. 
The first is celibacy and the second is non-possession. 
Gandhiji writes : “The aim of human life is Moksha. 
As a Hindu I believe that Moksha is freedom from 
birth by breaking the bonds of the flesh, by becoming 
one with God. Now marriage is a hindrance in the 
attainment of this supreme object, inasmuch as it 
only tightens the bonds of flesh. Celibacy is a great 
help inasmuch as it enables one to lead a life full of 
surrender to God.” * Tolstoy too condemned mar- 
riage and his writings exerted a powerful influence 
on Gandhiji. “In his condemnation of carnal love 
Tolstoy did not except marriage, for the marriage 
which is based on sensual love is also a sin........ 
He called marriage domestic prostitution.” + 

To a perfect satyagrahi, Gandhiji recommends 
celibacy. But for the common man he prescribes mar- 
riage. Again he warns all against the evils of sexual 
indulgence. Marriage is a sacrament and must 
always be guided by discipline. ‘“‘ Human society is 
a ceaseless growth, an unfoldment in terms of spiri- 
tuality. If so, it must be based on ever-increasing 
restraint upon the demands of the flesh. Thus mar- 
riage must be considered to be a sacrament imposing 
discipline upon the partners, restricting them to the 
physical union only among themselves and for the 
purpose only of procreation when both the partners 
~ ® Young India, 20-11-24. 

t See Lenin and Gandhi by R. Fullop-Miller, p. 178. 
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desire and are prepared for it.” * Sexual union has 
been prescribed only for procreation and not for 
enjoyment. This is perhaps anti-biological since 
enjoyment forms a great part in sexual congress. The 
male and the female of a species are drawn together 
for enjoyment and procreation results. Gandhiji 
wants to do away with the enjoyment-aspect of sex- 
behaviour and regulate it by a sense of rigoristic 
duty. How would the partners behave when they 
do not desire procreation ? . In such cases Gandhiji 
advocates what he calls “married brahmacharya ”’. 
“Married brahmacharya”’ is a life of self-control. 
Desire for progeny and not lust should be the motive 
force of sexual union. The question of birth-control 
crops up here. About the necessity of birth-control, 
Gandhiji says, there can be no two opinions. The 
existing mechanical methods of birth-control, accord- 
ing to him, have done more harm than good. Birth- 
control by means of contraceptives opens the door 
for promiscuous unions and facilitates sexual indul- 
gence both in and outside marriage relations. 


_ The best and the most correct way to control 
birth is self-control. If the control is desired, conti- 
nence is the best means for its realization. Volumes 
have been written to prove that continence is harm- 
ful to the physique and chemique of the individual. 
But Gandhiji in Self-restraint vs. Self-indulgence 
quotes several medical authorities to show that con- 
tinence does no harm to the bodily and mental sys- 
tems. One such authority says: “I have never seen 
a disease produced by chastity...... All men, and 
especially young men, can experience the immediate 


 * Self-restraint vs. Self-indulgence Part I, p. 92. 
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benefits of chastity.” * Dr. Dubois, the famous pro- 
fessor of neuro-pathology at Berne, affirms that 
“there are more victims of neurasthenia among those 
who give free rein to their sensuality than among 
those who know how to escape from the yoke of mere 
animalism.” + Gandhiji views with horror the irre- 
parable harm done to the system by the unnecessary 
wastage of semen in sexual indulgence. + This vital 
fluid if husbanded can be transformed into the best 
form of energy. But people are constantly dissipa- 
ting it in impure actions and thoughts. To retain 
and assimilate the fluid is brahmacharya. Gandhiji’s 
condemnation of carnality and advocacy of self-con- 
trol are completely in agreement with his moral ideal, 
the ideal of Satyagraha. But one hesitates to accept 
his conclusion that married brahmacharya is suitable 
for the average man whose mental order is more 
instinctive than rational. 

Non-possession is a virtue that must be practised 
by the ahimsa-ist. According to Gandhiji a votary 
of Satyagraha must observe this vow. Non-possession 
is allied to non-stealing. “A thing not originally 
stolen must nevertheless be classified as stolen pro- 
perty, if we possess it without needing it.”§ One 
should not possess anything which he does not need 
for his simple lhving. He must not save anything 
against the future. The rich have a superfluous store 
of things which they do not need while many 
starve to death. “If each retained possession only,” 
says Gandhiji, ‘of what he needed, no one would be 


* Dr. Montegazza in La Physiologie de la’mour. 
+ Self-restraint vs. Self-indulgence Part I, p. 16 
t Ibid. 

§ From Yeravda Mandir by M. K. Gandhi, p. 23. 
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in want, and all would live in contentment........ 
Civilization, in the real sense of the term, consists not 
in the multiplication, but in the deliberate and volun- 
tary reduction of wants.’’* Non-possession applies 
not merely to things but also to thoughts. We should 
not fill our brains with useless thoughts which turn 
us away from truth. Impure thoughts, falsities and 
ego-centric thoughts must never be harboured, They 
offer obstacles in our path of sadhana and lead us 
astray. 

Ethical religion demands that an individual must 
order his life according to certain definite moral prin- 
ciples. “‘ He who is not prepared to order his life in 
unquestioning obedience to the laws of morality can- 
not be said to be a man in the full sense of the 
word.’ 7 Morality demands that a man should rea- 
lize that a life of labour is the life worth living. Ruskin 
held the view and Gandhiji was influenced by his 
writings. No man should live upon the toils of an- 
other. Gandhiji has accepted the doctrine of varna. 
Bread-labour is common to all varnas. Every man, 
according to him, should do some amount of physical 
labour. Mental labour is not enough. To the ques- 
tion, ‘ Why should not brain workers be on a par with 
manual workers?’ Gandhiji replies: “ Intellectual 
work is important and has an undoubted place in the 
scheme of life. But what I insist is the necessity of 
physical labour for all. No man ought to be free 
from that obligation. It would serve to improve even 
the quality of his intellectual output.. Brahmanas 


# From Yeravda Mandir, p. 24. 
+ See Ethical Religion by M. K. Gandhi. 
t See Autobiography or The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth. 
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worked with their body as with their mind. But 
even if they did not, body labour is a proved neces- 
sity at the present time.” * Gandhiji has asked all 
to spin for a while everyday. This act is both manual 
labour and discipline. 

Ruskin’s Unto This Last exerted great influence 
on the mind of Gandhiji. The ideal of simple life laid 
down by Ruskin forms the cornerstone of Gandhian 
ethics. Ruskin leaves with us a plea for the simple 
life. “There is no wealth but life, life including all 
its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings ; that man 
is the richest who, having perfected the functions of 
his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal, and by: means of his posses- 
sions, over the lives of others.’’+ A simple society 
where men will not compete with one another for 
subsistence or for luxury ; and where all will live in 
harmony and quiet pleasure is what Ruskin aims at. 
Gandhiji too has his greatest confidence in the art of 
leading a simple life. 

A simple life is a prayerful life. Gandhiji offers 
his prayers to the Almighty considered as a Person. 
““No act of mine is done without prayer.” £ Prayer, 
according to him, is a confession of one’s unworthi- 
ness and helplessness. Prayer gives us moral strength. 
In encircling gloom it helps us to see the light and 
shows us the next step. It must be made in the spirit 
of utter humility. “It is not to be performed with 


* Studies in Gandhism by N. K. Bose (2nd ed.), p. 87. 

+ Unto This Last and Other Essays on Art and Political 
Economy by John Ruskin, p. 185. 

t Young India, 25-9-24, 
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the lips but with the heart.” In prayer one asks God 
for something. This something should not be wealth, 
fame or health. It should be moral strength, true 
vision and right conduct. 


So far about the private individual life of the per- 
son. His social life too must be in conformity with 
religion and ethics. Gandhiji’s ethical religion has 
always a bearing on social life.* ‘To be true to such 
a religion, one has to lose oneself in continuous and 
continuing service of all life. Realization of Truth is 
impossible without a complete merging of oneself in, 
and identification with, this limitless ocean of life. 
Hence, for me, there is no escape from social service, 
there is no happiness on earth beyond or apart from 
it. Social service here must be taken to include 
every department of life. In this scheme there is 
nothing low, nothing high. For, all is one, though 
we seem to be many.” + 


The social aspect of Ethical Relgion involves a 
few knotty problems and let us see how Gandhiji at- 
tempts to solve them. The foremost of them is the 
relation between the rich and the poor. Gandhiji’s 
dream of Ramaraj means sovereignty of the people 
based on pure moral authority. He wants that all 
people of the State should be guided by two formulae. 


*Romain Rolland observes: “Gandhiji’s philosophy is 
composed of two distinct elements: the religious substratum 
which is vast and firm,’ and the social action which he con- 
structs on these universal bases, by adapting the same to the 
actual circumstances and to the opinions of the country.” 
See Mahatma Gandhi, p. 17. 


7 Fellowship of Faiths and Unity of Religions by M. K. G., 
p. 53. 


t Harijan, 2-1-’37. 
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One is: The good of the individual is contained 
in the good of all. And the other is: A lawyer’s 
work has the same value as the barber’s inasmuch 
as all have the same right of earning their livelihood 
from their work. Needless to mention, Gandhiji was 
influenced by Ruskin in the formulation of such 
ideas. What about riches and the rich class? Does 
Gandhiji want to wipe them out? Gandhiji does not 
desire the dissolution of the rich. Nor does he like 
that there should be any class called the absolutely 
poor. All have got right to food, clothing and shelter. 
All are equal though their avocations are different. 
The rich are the trustees of the wealth of the nation. 
All wealth is nation’s wealth. In 1942, Gandhiji 
wrote: “ The rich should ponder well as to what is 
their duty today. The moneyed classes have got to 
learn how to fight either with arms or the weapon 
of non-violence. For those who wish to follow the 
latter way, the best and the most effective mantram 
is Tena tyaktena bhunjithah. Enjoy the wealth by 
renouncing it. Expanded it means: Earn your crores 
by all means. But understand that your wealth is 
not yours, it belongs to the people. Take what you 
require for your legitimate needs and use the remain- 
dertomsociety 23 


Evils of wealth lead to Capitalism against which 
the Socialism of Marx is a polemic. But Gandhiji 
says: “Capital as such is not evil; it is the wrong 
use that is evil. Capital in some form or other will 


* Studies in Gandhism by N. K. Bose, pp. 103-04. Under the 
theory of trusteeship, there is provision that the State may 
deprive the rich man of his wealth if he does not behave as a 
true trustee. 
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always be needed.” * The rich are only the trustees 
and they shall have no heir but the public. ; 


To the princes of Native States his counsel ran: 
“Tf the institution of kingship has a moral basis, prin- 
ces are not independent proprietors but only trustees 
of their subjects for revenue received from them. It 
can therefore be spent by them only as a trust 
money.” 7 


Gandhiji condemns the present social system 
that exists in many countries of the world because 
it is immoral and unjust. The present social system 
allows one class of men to live upon the toils of an- 
other. Lenin believes that the unjust social system 
of today is due to the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich who are in power. But if some day the prole- 
tariat become the ruler of the State, the unjust sys- 
tem will once more become just. The proletariat can 
seize power only by the path of violence. But Gan- 
dhiji holds a different view. According to him ex- 
ploitation of the poor can be extinguished not by 
violence but by removing the ignorance of the poor 
and teaching them to non-co-operate with their ex- 
ploiters. Non-violent non-co-operation is the best 
means by which the exploited can convert the ex- 
ploiters. Lenin believes that a man is the creature 
of circumstances. Moral changes in him have to be 
effected by changing the social and economic envi- 
ronment in which he is placed. But Gandhiji believes 
in reforming the man from within. Every indivi- 
dual should grow more moral and more sublime from 


* Harijan, 28-7-’40 
+ The Indian States’ Problem by M. K. Gandhi, pp. 12-13. 
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within. No amount of external arrangement can 
create in him any morality. 


The second problem relates to the role of machi- 
nery in social civilization. Gandhiji condemned 
machinery and modern civilization that centres 
round it in the most vehement language in his famous 
work, Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule.* There he 
described civilization as Satanic because the Machine 
had crushed the Man. The Machine had atrophied 
the limbs of men and undermined the long-standing 
notions of virtues. But later on his views underwent 
a change. To the question, ‘Ideally would you rule 
out all machinery?’ Gandhiji replies: “Ideally, I 
would rule out all machinery, even as I would reject 
this very body, which is not helpful to salvation, and 
seek the absolute liberation of the soul. From that. 
point of view, I would reject all machinery but 
machines will remain because like the body they are 
inevitable.” + Machinery has its place and it has 
come to stay. Gandhiji does not want the dissolution 
of all machinery but he is always against its indiscri- 
minate multiplication. He is in favour of such sim- 
ple machines as do not deprive man of his man- 
hood. A Singer-sewing-machine, a charkha or a 
type-writer are harmless specimens of machi- 
nery. According to him, they save labour and possi- 
bly do not create unemployment for the many who 
live in villages. Such machines are allowable in 
Gandhiji’s scheme of things. But here arises a 


* Composed in 1908. 
+ See Hind Swaraj (1944 ed.), p. vi. 
t Young India, 17-6-26 
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difficulty. It is indeed very hard to draw a distinction 
between harmless machines and harmful ones. Every 
machine can turn out to be harmful or harm- 
less accordingly as the person who uses it. A Singer- 
sewing-machine can be used for exploitation and in 
such a case, it is bound to create himsa or violence. 
A machine is neither good nor bad, its ethical value 
is nil. But it is made to be good or bad only 
by its user. Again a simple machine necessitates 
complex machinery for its production. Big factories 
which produce sewing-machines must have employ- 
ed intricate machinery for the purpose. Once we 
allow machinery, it is difficult for us to cry halt at 
such steps as we like. There is the danger that it 
will run its whole course. 


We shall now conclude. Gandhiji’s Ethical Re- 
ligion is not meant for the few, it is for all. Every 
man or woman may follow the tenets of Ethical Reli- 
gion. What is wanted is a strong determination to 
lead a good life. Leading a simple life in accordance 
with Truth and Ahimsa entails great suffering. Hthi- 
cal Religion teaches us to remain firm amidst all evils, 
pains and sufferings. Its goal is moral excellence 
and Gandhiji was content with it. Gandhiji tried to 
live a simple moral life and invited all to it. A simple 
life is a saintly life. In the words of William James 
it is a life which is characterized by “A feeling of 
being in a wider life than that of this world’s selfish 
little interests ; and a conviction, not merely intellec-, 
tual, but as it were sensible, of the existence of an 
Ideal Power. In Christian saintliness this power is 
always personified as God ; but abstract moral ideals, 
civic or patriotic utopias, or inner visions of holiness 
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or right may also be felt as the true lords and enlar- 
gers of our life.” * Such a life is also marked by “a 
sense of the friendly continuity of the ideal power 
with our own life, and a willing self-surrender to its 


control ’’.* 
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*The Varieties of Religious Experience by William James, 
Longmans, Feb. 1919 ed., pp. 272-78. 
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